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THE  WORSHIPFUL  SIMON  BRADSTREET, 
GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Wii.i.iam  Andrews  Pew. 

Little  more  is  known  concerning  the  forbears  of  Simon 
Bradstreet  than  that  his  father  came  of  a  good  Suffolk 
family  and  was  a  clergyman  at  Horbling  near  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire,  England.  Among  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Simon  Bradstreet  were  Richard  H.  Dana,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  William  Ellery  Channing. 
The  lives  of  these  four  men  might  furnish  material  for  a 
discussion  on  the  theme,  “The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full 
of  sap.”  The  name  itself  was  originally  “Bread  street.” 

Simon  Bradstreet’s  contemporaries  agree  that  he  was 
“a  superior  man  in  education,  in  living,  and  in  good 
breeding.”  The  old  records  say  that  “he  was  a  comely 
and  handsome  youth.”  He  fenced  with  skill  as  became 
a  gentleman.  He  learned  to  dance  “admirably  well”  be¬ 
fore  the  Puritans  discovered  that  dancing  was  a  sin.  There 
is  no  record  that  he  practised  dancing  in  the  new  world. 
His  portrait  hangs  in  the  State  House,  another  in  the 
Essex  Institute,  and  a  third  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  City  Hall  at  Salem.  His  dress  is  Puritan,  but  the 
face  might  do  duty  as  that  of  a  Cavalier. 

Bradstreet’s  father  was  a  friend  of  John  Cotton,  for 
many  years  Vicar  of  St.  Botolph’s  in  Boston,  England. 
Cotton  was  a  learned  man  who  conversed  with  ease  in 
Latin  and  Hebrew.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  was  famous, 
and  crowds  thronged  the  ancient  church  to  hear  him.  In 
1635,  escaping  the  persecutions  of  Archbishop  Laud,  he 
fled  to  New  England  and  became  the  leading  divine  in 
the  Colony.  His  son.  Seaborn  Cotton,  so  named  because 
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he  was  born  during  the  flight  across  the  ocean,  married 
a  daughter  of  Bradstreet. 

Besides  enjoying  familiar  intercourse  with  men  of 
learning  who  were  John  Cotton’s  associates,  Bradstreet 
lived  in  the  families  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Countess  of  Warwick,  where  he  mingled  with  the  social 
life  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  At  his  father’s  death  he 
was  attending  the  grammar  school  at  Horbling.  This 
death  interfered  with  and  postponed  his  entry  into  college. 
Later  he  matriculated  at  Cambridge,  and  although  his 
course  was  interrupted,  he  finally  received  a  bachelor’s 
degree,  and  later  a  master’s  degree,  from  Emmanuel 
College. 

Thomas  Dudley,  who  was  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  became  his  patron.  Dudley  possessed  executive 
ability  and  had  rescued  the  Earl’s  estate  from  insolvency. 
Bradstreet  was  a  member  of  Dudley’s  family  and  learned 
from  this  patron  the  business  of  stewardship.  Later, 
when  Dudley  removed  to  Boston,  England,  Bradstreet  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  his  office  as  steward  and  was  later  called 
into  the  service  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  While  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Dudley  family  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter, 
Anne  Dudley.  She  wrote  of  herself: — 

Bnt  as  I  grew  up  to  bee  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  found 
my  heart  more  carnall  and  sitting  loose  from  God,  vanity  and 
the  follys  of  youth  take  hold  of  me. 

About  sixteen  the  Ivord  layd  his  hand  sore  upon  me  and 
smott  mee  with  the  small-pox.  When  I  was  in  my  afSiction,  I 
besought  the  Lord,  and  confessed  my  Pride  and  Vanity  and  he 
was  entreated  of  me,  and  again  restored  me. 

Pride  and  vanity  are  more  or  less  associated  with  a  fair 
face.  It  is  not  knotvn  if  smallpox  left  a  permanent  mark 
on  the  features  of  Anne  Dudley.  For  a  time  at  least 
the  disease  deformed  her  countenance.  This  apparently 
troubled  her  lover  not  in  the  least,  for  he  insisted  upon 
an  early  marriage  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  leave  the 
sickroom.  Perhaps  the  Lord  recompensed  his  constancy 
by  restoring  his  wife  to  her  former  loveliness.  The  mar¬ 
riage  was  happy.  The  first  two  years  of  their  married 
life  were  spent  in  England.  After  their  removal  to  Xew 
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England,  Anne  Bradstreet  began  to  write  poetry.  A  book 
of  her  verses  was  published  under  the  title,  “The  Tenth 
Muse,  Lately  Sprung  up  in  America,  by  a  Gentlewoman 
in  Those  Parts.”  President  Rogers  of  Harvard  said  that 
“twice  drinking  of  the  nectar  of  her  lines  left  him  welter¬ 
ing  in  delight.” 

While  living  in  Ipswich,  she  wrote  a  “Letter  to  her 
Husband,  absent  upon  some  Public  employment.” 

My  head,  my  heart,  mine  Eyes,  my  life,  my  more. 

My  joy,  my  Magazine  of  earthly  store. 

If  two  be  one  as  surely  thou  and  I, 

How  stayest  thou  there,  w’hilst  I  at  Ipswich  lie? 

Again  she  wrote : — 

If  ever  two  were  one  then  surely  we. 

If  ever  man  were  loved  by  wife,  then  thee; 

If  ever  wife  was  happy  in  a  man. 

Compare  with  me  ye  women  if  you  can. 

I  prize  thy  love  more  than  whole  Mines  of  Gold, 

Or  all  the  riches  that  the  East  doth  hold. 

When  their  first  child  was  bom  she  wrote: — 

It  pleased  God  to  keep  me  a  long  time  without  a  child,  which 
was  a  great  grief  to  mee,  and  cost  mee  many  prayers  and  tears 
before  I  obtained  one,  and  after  him  gave  mee  many  more  of 
whom  I  now  take  the  care. 

Again,  in  regard  to  her  children: — 

I  had  eight  birds  hatcht  in  one  nest. 

Four  Cocks  there  were,  and  Hens  the  rest; 

I  nurst  them  up  with  pain  and  care. 

Nor  cost,  nor  labour  did  I  spare. 

Till  at  the  last  they  felt  their  wing. 

Mounted  the  Trees,  and  learn’d  to  sing. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Simon  Bradstreet  and  Anne 
Dudley,  Thomas  Dudley  and  other  eminent  Puritans  met 
at  Cambridge  and  decided  to  join  in  a  migration  to  New 
England,  provided  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  and  the  government  established  under  it  could 
be  transferred  to  that  country,  Bradstreet  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Puritan  Adventurers.  He  and  his  wife  em¬ 
barked  with  Governor  Winthrop  in  the  early  spring  of 
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1630,  in  the  ‘‘Arbella.”  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  who  was 
the  Deputy  Governor,  and  one  of  the  Assistants,  resigned. 
Thomas  Dudley  was  elected  Deputy  Governor  and  Simon 
Bradstreet  was  elected  Assistant.  The  office  of  Assistant 
was  similar  to  that  of  a  director  in  a  modern  corporation. 
The  Assistants  are  often  called  Magistrates  in  the  old 
records.  Bradstreet  held  this  office  for  forty-eight  years. 

The  ship  which  brought  over  Winthrop  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  had  been  named  the  “Eagle,”  but  was  rechristened 
“Arbella”  in  honor  of  Lady  Arbella,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  who  had  married  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson  and  came 
over  in  this  ship.  Before  leaving  England  and  while 
waiting  for  favorable  winds,  some  of  the  ladies  went  on 
shore  and  washed  their  linen,  because  the  “Arbella”  did 
not  carry  enough  fresh  water  to  permit  wash-days.  The 
Bradstreets  joined  the  group  of  gentlefolk  who  dined  with 
Lady  Arbella  in  the  great  cabin.  The  size  of  the  gi’eat 
cabin  is  not  recorded.  The  ship  could  carry,  besides  her 
crew,  about  thirty  passengers. 

On  June  12,  1630,  the  “Arbella”  anchored  in  Salem 
Harbor.  Thomas  Dudley  wrote  after  their  arrival: — 

We  found  the  Colony  in  a  sad  and  unexpected  condition,  above 
eighty  of  them  being  dead  the  winter  before ;  and  many  of 
those  alive,  weak  and  sick;  all  the  corn  and  bread  amongst 
them  all,  hardly  sufficient  to  feed  them  a  fortnight. 

Discouraged  by  the  outlook  at  Salem,  the  newcomers, 
leaving  the  ladies  at  Salem,  set  out  to  explore  the  Charles 
and  Mystic  rivers,  and  finally  joined  the  settlement  at 
Charlestown.  The  water-supply  at  Charlestown  being 
brackish,  they  removed  to  Boston.  Finally  Cambridge 
was  settled  upon,  and  here,  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
the  Bradstreets  first  unpacked  their  household  belongings 
and  attempted  to  create  a  home.  Their  house  was  a 
cabin  situated  on  what  is  now  Harvard  Square.  The 
winter  was  passed  in  misery  and  privation.  The  people 
lived  for  a  part  of  the  time  upon  clams,  mussels,  ground¬ 
nuts  and  acorns.  In  February,  1631,  their  stock  of  meal 
was  exhausted  on  the  day  that  a  ship  arrived  with  pro¬ 
visions  from  England.  At  the  end  of  the  first  winter, 
the  worst  was  passed. 
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A  letter  written  March  15,  1631,  to  William  Pond,  by 
his  son,  an  emigrant,  gives  an  idea  of  the  hardships  en¬ 
dured  by  the  settlers  during  the  first  winter.  They  were 
ravaged  by  disease.  The  necessities  of  life  were  scarce 
and  prices  exorbitant.  The  writer  complains  that  he  had 
only  water  to  drink,  and  intimates  an  intention  of  return¬ 
ing  to  England  unless  his  father  sends  him  a  hogshead  of 
unground  malt  for  beer-making.  He  wrote: — 

Pepl©  her  ar  subject©  to  deiseses©,  for  her  have  deyeid  of 
the  scurveye  &  of  the  burninge  fever  neye  too  hundreid  &  ode; 
beseide  as  maney  leyethe  lame  &  all  Sudbrie  men  ar  ded  but 
thre  &  three  women  &  sume  cheildren,  &  proviseyones  ar  her 
at  a  wondurfull  rat.  Wheat  mell  is  xiiij*  a  bushell,  &  pese  x>, 
&  mault  x»,  &  Binder  seid  wheat  is  xv»  &  thare  other  wheat 
is  x».  .  .  .  If  theis  ship  had  not  cume  when  it  ded  we  had  bine 
put  to  a  woondurfule  straughte,  but  thanckes  be  to  God  for 
sendinge  of  it  in.  I  reseyvied  from  the  ship©  a  hogseite  of  mell, 
&  the  Governor  tellethe  me  of  a  hundreid  weight  of  chese  the 
wiche  I  have  reseyveid  parte  of  it..  I  humblie  thancke  you  for 
it.  .  .  .  Tharefor,  lovinge  father,  I  wolld  intret  j'ou  that  you 
woolld  send  me  a  ferckeine  of  buttr  &  a  hogseit  of  mault  on¬ 
ground,  for  we  dreinck  notheinge  but  walltre.  .  .  .  Her  is  no 
clothe  to  be  had  to  mack  no  parell,  &  shoes  are  at  5*  a  payer 
for  me,  &  that  clothe  that  is  woorthe  2»  6^  a  yard  is  woorthe 
her  5«.  So  I  pray,  father,  send  me  fouer  or  five  yardes  of 
clothe  to  mack  us  sume  parell,  &  lovinge  father,  thoue  I  be  far 
distant©  from  you  yet  I  pray  you  remembure  me  as  youer 
cheield,  &  we  do  not  know  how  longe  we  may  subseiste,  for  we 
can  not  live  her  witheought  provyseyones  from  ould  Eingland. 
Therefore,  I  pray  don  not  put  away  youer  shope  stufe,  for  I 
theinck  that  in  the  eind,  if  I  live,  it  must  be  my  leveingfe,  for 
we  do  not  know  how  longe  theis  plantatyon  will  stand,  for 
sume  of  the  magnautes  that  ded  uphould  it  have  turned  off 
thare  men  &  have  givene  it  overe.  Beseides,  God  hath  tacken 
away  the  chefeiste  stud  in  the  land,  Mr  Johnson  &  the  Ladye 
Arabella  his  wife,  wiche  was  the  cheifeste  man  of  estate  in 
the  land  and  one  that  woold  a  don  moste  good.  .  .  . 

We  ware  wondurfule  seick  as  we  cam  at  sea,  withe  the  small 
poxe.  No  man  thought  that  I  &  my  leittell  cheilld  woolld  a 
liveid.  My  boye  is  lame  &  my  gurell  too,  &  thar  deyeid  in  the 
sheip  that  I  cam  in  xiiij  persones. 

When  Ipswich  was  settled,  Thomas  Dudley,  Simon 
Bradstreet,  and  their  families  were  the  leading  inhabi- 
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rants.  Bradstreet  lived  in  Ipswich  from  1635  to  1644. 
The  site  of  his  dwelling  on  High  Street  is  marked  by  a 
boulder. 

In  1638  the  General  Court  gave  license  to  Mr.  Brad¬ 
street  and  others  for  a  plantation  at  Merrimac.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  Andover.  Bradstreet  was  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  settlement  who  possessed  any  considerable  prop¬ 
erty.  He  first  lived  in  a  log  cabin  until  the  new  house 
was  completed,  which  was  the  admiration  of  all.  This 
house  was  burned  in  1666,  but  was  duplicated  shortly 
afterwards  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  still  stands,  suggest¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  a  large  hospitality.  It  faces  south, 
is  two  full  stories  high  in  front,  with  a  sloping  roof  and 
a  low  story  at  the  back.  Massive  timbers  form  the  frame, 
and  the  enormous  chimney  is  in  the  centre.  The  fire¬ 
places  were  originally  almost  rooms  in  themselves.  These 
have  been  reduced  in  size.  Some  of  the  walls  are  wain- 
scotted  and  some  papered.  At  the  east  of  the  house  is 
a  deep  hollow  through  which  flows  a  brook.  Beyond  the 
brook  rises  a  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  the  meetinghouse 
once  stood. 

Both  Simon  and  Anne  Bradstreet  were  persons  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  refinement.  They  hated  living  in  a  cabin  and 
longed  for  the  amenities  of  life.  As  soon  as  possible  they 
constructed  a  house  suitable  to  their  means  and  station. 
They  collected  a  library  of  some  eight  hundred  volumes 
in  the  fine  house  at  Andover,  and  mourned  its  loss  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  these  books  together  with  family 
portraits,  heirlooms,  and  furniture  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land.  New  fashions  and  fine  clothes  found  their  way 
to  Andover  from  overseas.  The  family  dressed  with  as 
much  elegance  as  the  tastes,  good  sense,  and  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  household  permitted.  A  Catholic  missionary 
has  left  this  description  of  the  Governor  at  a  later  period : 
“An  old  man,  quiet  and  grave,  dressed  in  black  silk,  but 
not  sumptuously.” 

According  to  the  standards  of  today,  the  personal  be¬ 
longings  of  a  man  of  property  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  meagre.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  will  of  Brad- 
street’s  second  wife  she  left  less  than  a  dozen  pieces  of 
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silver.  Her  table  furnishings  were  mostly  of  pewter  and 
earthenware.  There  is  mention  of  linen  and  napkins,  but 
no  spoons  appear  in  the  will.  Her  wardrobe  and  house¬ 
hold  furniture  are  disposed  of,  piece  by  piece,  to  relatives 
and  friends.  The  whole  will  covers  less  than  one  page 
of  paper.  We  may  infer  from  contemporary  accounts 
that  there  was  no  dearth  of  good  things  to  eat  and  drink 
on  the  Governor’s  table.  These  were  prepared  and  served 
by  negro  slaves.  He  mentions  two  in  his  will,  and  his 
second  wife,  in  hers,  gives  freedom  to  a  slave,  Sarah. 
The  Governor’s  portrait  shows  a  well-nourished  gentleman, 
although  his  neighbors  say  he  was  abstemious  in  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  food  and  drink.  As  he  reached  the  age  of  ninety- 
four  and  never  had  a  twinge  of  gout,  this  estimate  is  prob¬ 
ably  correct. 

Both  husband  and  wife  were  sweetly  reasonable.  They 
pondered  upon  and  discussed  their  reactions  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  new  environment.  They  were  un¬ 
sympathetic  with  the  rough  life  and  brutal  judgments  of 
their  Puritan  neighbors.  Speaking  of  her  emigration  to 
America,  .\nne  Bradstreet  wrote: 

After  a  short  time  I  changed  my  condition  and  was  married, 
and  came  into  this  country,  where  I  found  a  new  world  and 
new  manners  at  which  my  heart  rose.  But  after  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  the  will  of  God,  I  submitted  to  it  and  joined  the 
church  at  Boston. 

Here  we  have  the  record  of  a  rebellious  heart  condemn¬ 
ing  the  new  world  and  new  manners,  and  its  reconcilia¬ 
tion  to  both.  There  was  nothing  in  the  experience  of 
this  loving  pair  which  justified  heresy-hunting,  hanging 
Quakers  and  witches,  or  a  belief  that  the  theocratic 
oligarchy  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  they  were  a  part, 
was  a  gift  from  Heaven  of  sovereign  power  to  sovereign 
men.  They  knew  that  many  of  the  clergy  were  puffed  up 
with  vanity  and  swollen  with  the  conceit  of  being  vessels 
of  the  Lord  and  therefore  infallible.  So  far  as  the  Brad- 
streets  could  see,  this  was  a  hard  world,  and  their  Puritan 
associates  made  it  harder  for  those  who  disagreed  with 
them  in  doctrine,  yet  all  things  were  in  the  hands  of 
Providence.  They  did  not  know  why  the  way  was  rough 
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and  lined  with  failures;  but  as  they  believed  it  was  the 
will  of  God,  they  submitted,  joined  the  church  at  Boston, 
and  so  far  as  their  broad,  sympathetic,  and  catholic  spirits 
permitted,  kept  in  step  with  the  leaders  of  their  genera¬ 
tion,  sometimes  urging  them  on,  often  trying  to  hold  them 
back. 

After  forty  years  of  happy  wedded  life,  Anne  Brad- 
street  died  in  the  Andover  homestead.  Simon  Bradstreet 
mourned  her  loss  longer  than  most  Puritan  husbands. 
Four  years  after  her  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
he  married  the  widow  of  Captain  Joseph  Gardner  of 
Salem,  whose  husband  had  been  killed  in  the  attack  on 
the  Narragansett  fort  during  King  Philip’s  War.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  second  match  was  not  glorified  by  the  romance 
of  love.  Bradstreet  was  a  magistrate,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  New  England,  and  was  to  become  Governor. 
He  needed  a  housekeeper  and  a  lady  to  preside  at  his 
table.  Marriage  was  the  only  solution. 

After  his  marriage  to  Mistress  Gardner,  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  a  house  which  stood  near  the  present  site  of 
the  Armory  on  Essex  Street,  Salem.  The  property  be¬ 
tween  the  Hawthorne  Boulevard  and  St.  Peter  Street  had 
belonged  to  Emmanuel  Downing,  and  the  house  where 
Bradstreet  died  was  the  property  of  Bradstreet’s  second 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Emmanuel  Downing  and 
a  sister  of  Sir  George  Downing.  On  the  day  of  his  death, 
the  General  Court  was  in  session,  and  “In  consideration 
of  the  long  and  extraordinary  services  of  Simon  Brad¬ 
street,  late  Governor,  voted  one  hundred  pounds  toward 
defraying  the  charges  of  his  interment.”  He  was  buried 
in  a  tomb  in  the  northwesterly  corner  of  the  Charter  Street 
Burying-ground. 

Chief  Justice  Sewall  in  his  diary  wrote: — 

March  27,  1697  .  .  .  About  10.  at  night  Govr  Bradstreet  dyes; 
which  we  are  told  of  March  29th  at  Cambridge.  .  .  . 

Sixth-day,  Apr.  2,  1697  .  .  .  ride  to  Salem.  It  rain’d  most 
of  the  way.  .  .  .  From  about  two  po»t  meridiem,  the  wether 
clear’d  and  was  warm.  About  3  was  the  Funeral;  Bearers,  Mr. 
Danforth.  Major  Gen.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Cook,  Col.  Hutchinson, 
Sewall,  Mr.  Secretary:  Col.  Gedney  and  Major  Brown  led  the 
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Widow;  I  bore  the  Feet  of  the  Corps  into  the  Tomb,  which  i» 
new,  in  the  Old  Burying  place.  .  .  . 

Three  Volleys,  but  no  Great  Guns,  by  reason  of  the  Scarcity 
of  Powder.  Came  home  comfortably  in  the  Sunshine. 

Upon  her  death,  the  second  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  buried 
in  the  same  tomb.  Years  ago  there  were  two  stories 
circulating  in  Salem  about  the  desecration  of  this  tomb. 
One  story  was  to  the  effect  that  someone  went  through 
the  form  of  enforcing  a  mechanic’s  lien  to  recover  a  small 
amount  he  had  expended  in  repairing  the  tomb,  and  that 
the  tomb  was  sold  to  one  Daniel  Hawthorne,  who  threw 
out  the  Governor  and  his  lady  to  make  room  for  his  own 
remains  and  those  of  his  wife.  The  other  story  recounts 
how  a  Salem  Board  of  Health  employed  a  stupid  fellow 
to  clear  up  the  ancient  burial-places.  This  man  thought 
he  was  hired  as  an  interior  decorator,  and  among  other 
tombs,  cleaned  out  and  whitewashed  the  inside  walls  of 
the  Bradstreet  tomb.  The  actors  in  both  fables  accom¬ 
plished  the  same  result. 

These  rumors  of  desecration  caused  an  inspection  to  be 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  city  government  of  Salem. 
They  found  a  strong  brick  arch  over  the  vault,  and  three 
or  four  feet  of  dirt  between  the  arch  and  the  underpinning 
of  the  monument.  The  vault  is  entered  on  the  easterly 
side  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  bodies 
have  been  buried  there.  The  last  was  that  of  Miss  Susan 
Ingersoll.  She  was  a  friend  of  ITathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
the  mistress  of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Her  re¬ 
mains  rest  in  an  iron  coffin.  Ho  one  knows  the  original 
owner  of  this  tomb.  Judge  Sewall  says  that  it  was  new 
when  Governor  Bradstreet  was  buried.  Very  likely  it 
was  presented  as  a  burial-place  for  the  Governor  and  his 
lady,  and  was  afterwards  used  by  the  families  of  the 
various  owners.  The  hospitality  of  a  tomb  was  not  un¬ 
known  in  ancient  days. 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  page  548,  there  is  a  note 
by  Mr.  Abner  C.  Goodell  to  tbis  effect:  “After  reposing 
in  the  tomb  for  about  a  century,  the  Governor’s  remains 
were  removed  and  the  tomb  was  sold  to  Colonel  Benjamin 
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Pickman  by  the  selectmen  of  Salem.  By  Pickman  it  was 
subsequently  conveyed  to  Hawthorne.”  Even  if  the  tomb 
was  sold,  why  the  removal  of  the  governor’s  remains  after 
so  many  years  ?  It  is  improbable  that  the  governor’s  rest¬ 
ing-place  was  ever  disturbed  except  by  the  hand  of  time. 
The  Latin  epitaph  on  the  slab  covering  the  monument 
became  illegible  and  has  been  restored.  The  first  descrip¬ 
tive  word  in  the  epitaph  is  “Armiger” — armor-bearer. 
When  this  word  occurs  after  a  proper  name  and  in  the 
same  line,  it  is  usually  translated  as  “Esquire.”  Its  po¬ 
sition  and  original  meaning  suggest  that  it  is  here  used  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  and  soldier. 

Simon  Bradstreet  was  an  Assistant  from  1630  to  1678. 
The  inscription  on  his  tomb  says  that  he  was  a  Senator. 
He  was  a  member  of  that  chamber  of  the  General  Court 
which  finally  was  called  the  Senate.  The  separation  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  into  two  chambers  makes 
an  interesting  story.  It  grew  out  of  a  lawsuit  concern¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Sherman’s  pig.  Mrs.  Sherman  had  a  pig  and 
a  boarder.  The  boarder  appeared  in  Boston  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  English  merchants,  to  solicit  orders  and 
undersell  the  local  traders.  Captain  Keayne,  one  of  the 
magistrates,  championed  the  cause  of  the  Boston  shop¬ 
keepers  and  was  influential  in  putting  the  boarder  out 
of  business.  The  boarder  cherished  a  grudge  against 
Captain  Keayne.  One  day  he  saw  Mrs.  Sherman’s  pig 
wander  into  the  Captain’s  front  yard  at  the  comer  of 
State  and  Devonshire  streets  in  Boston.  The  Captain 
discovered  the  pig  and  drove  it  out  with  some  display  of 
temper.  The  boarder,  on  several  other  occasions,  steered 
the  same  pig  into  the  same  yard.  Finally  the  Captain 
seized  the  pig,  cried  it  through  the  to\vn  as  a  stray,  and, 
as  it  was  not  claimed,  killed  it  in  the  fall  and  added  it 
to  his  larder.  The  boarder,  who  had  watched  events, 
reported  to  the  widow,  as  a  rumor,  what  had  become  of 
her  pig,  and  suggested  that  she  call  upon  the  Captain 
and  verify  the  story.  The  call  was  made  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain  admitted  he  had  eaten  the  pig.  The  widow  lodged 
a  complaint  of  larceny  against  the  Captain.  He  was 
tried,  acquitted,  and  sued  the  widow  for  defamation  of 
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character.  He  was  awarded  large  damages  and  the  widow 
appealed  to  the  General  Court.  Here  began  political 
trouble  which  led  to  the  division  of  the  General  Court 
into  two  chambers. 

Under  the  charter  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  were  to 
be  managed  by  a  Governor,  a  Deputy  Governor,  and  a 
Council  of  eighteen  Assistants,  to  be  elected  annually  by 
the  freemen  of  the  company.  They  were  empowered  to 
make  such  laws  as  they  liked  for  their  settlers,  provided 
they  did  not  contravene  the  laws  of  England.  Later, 
representatives  elected  by  the  towns  were  added  to  this 
Council.  The  Assistants  and  the  local  representatives  sat 
as  one  chamber.  When  the  pig  case  was  heard,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Assistants  voted  in  favor  of  Captain  Keayne, 
and  the  majority  of  the  representatives  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
Sherman.  As  the  representatives  outnumbered  the  As¬ 
sistants,  Mrs.  Sherman  had  a  small  majority  in  the  total 
vote.  In  some  way  the  case  was  settled,  but  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  this  controversy,  the  legislature  was  divided 
into  two  bodies,  and  thereafter  all  laws  had  to  be  passed 
by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  chambers.  It  is  not  known 
how  Bradstreet’s  vote  was  recorded;  probably  in  favor  of 
Mrs.  Sherman. 

The  inscription  on  the  tomb  in  the  Charter  Street 
Burying  Ground  enumerates  some  of  the  offices  held  by 
Simon  Bradstreet.  The  slab  which  covers  the  tomb  is 
probably  too  small  to  name  all  his  honorary  positions. 
Besides  being  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  an  Assis¬ 
tant,  he  was  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  and  at 
a  critical  period  its  agent  in  London.  One  important 
public  service  was  rendered  by  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Commission.  He  served  on  this  Commission 
twenty-six  years,  sometimes  its  president. 

In  1642  Simon  Bradstreet  and  other  representatives 
from  the  Massachusetts  Colony  were  appointed  “to  treat 
with  our  friends  of  Connecticut,  Xew  Haven  and  Plym¬ 
outh  about  a  confederacy  between  us.”  This  federation 
was  formed  and  was  kno^vn  as  “The  United  Colonies  of 
Xew  England.”  Articles  of  Confederacy  were  drawn  up 
under  date  of  May  19,  1643.  It  was  agreed  that  in 
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everything  concerning  the  common  interests  of  the  four 
colonies,  the  authority  of  the  Federation  was  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  Commissioners.  This  governing  body  was  made 
up  of  two  commissioners  from  each  of  the  four  colonies. 
It  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  general  courts  in 
the  various  colonies.  During  King  Philip’s  War  it  assumed 
extraordinary  duties  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
hostilities.  This  New  England  confederacy  is  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  forerunner  of  the  federation  of  the  United 
Colonies  and  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  had 
its  share  in  preparing  men’s  minds  in  New  England  for 
a  greater  federation. 

During  the  first  few  years  the  political  history  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  mainly  a  conflict  between  the  theocratic 
and  democratic  spirit  inherent  in  Protestantism.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  charter  all  important  matters  of  government 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  General  Court,  which  was 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
freemen  of  the  corporation.  The  privilege  of  voting  was 
limited  to  stockholders.  Only  twelve  stockholders  had 
come  to  New  England  in  1630,  and  all  had  been  made 
magistrates.  When  the  first  General  Court  convened  in 
October,  1630,  this  number  had  shrunk  to  eight.  This 
small  group  of  rulers  was  confronted  with  a  demand  from 
a  hundred  or  more  of  their  fellow  settlers  to  be  admitted 
as  freemen.  The  magistrates  admitted  them  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Assistants  and  not  the  freemen  should 
make  the  laws,  elect  the  Governor,  and  that  the  Assistants 
should  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  This  left  the 
freemen  only  the  right  to  select  new  Assistants  when 
vacancies  occurred.  These  conditions  were  in  violation 
of  the  charter. 

In  1632,  the  Assistants  voted  a  tax  for  fortifications. 
Against  this  levy  the  town  of  Watertown  protested,  on 
the  ground  that  “it  was  not  safe  to  pay  monies  after  that 
sort  for  fear  of  bringing  ourselves  and  posterity  into 
bondage.”  When  the  next  General  Court  met,  the  en¬ 
larged  body  voted  that  the  Governor  and  Assistants  should 
be  elected  eveiy'^  year,  and  that  every  town  should  elect 
delegates  to  act  with  the  Assistants  in  levying  taxes.  In 
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1634,  various  delegates  from  the  towns  met  in  Boston  and 
demanded  to  view  the  charter.  A  view  was  granted,  and 
when  the  General  Court  met  a  few  days  later,  the  depu¬ 
ties  demanded  their  rightful  share  in  the  government 
according  to  the  charter,  and  that  the  General  Court,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Assistants  and  deputies  elected  by  the  free¬ 
men  in  the  towns,  should  alone  have  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  and  make  laws.  The  legality  of  this  demand  could 
not  be  denied.  Representative  government  was  thus  es¬ 
tablished,  but  the  rule  of  the  theocracy  was  not  broken. 
What  appeared  to  be  a  republic  in  principle  was  still  an 
oligarchy  in  fact.  The  freemen  admitted  were  never  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  population.  Xone  but  church 
members  were  allowed  to  become  freemen.  Admission  to 
membership  in  the  church  was  controlled  by  the  clergy. 
Church  members  elected  all  the  officers  outside  the  towns, 
and  the  clergy,  through  their  control  of  the  electorate, 
were  able  to  establish  their  system  of  laws,  and  up>on  their 
action,  and  their  action  alone,  rested  everything.  This 
continued  until  the  charter  was  forfeited. 

The  Puritan  fathers  had  no  intention  of  establishing 
democracy  in  ifew  England.  Governor  Winthrop  said 
there  was  no  such  government  in  Israel  and  that  “it  is 
amongst  civil  nations  accounted  the  meanest  and  worst 
of  all  forms  of  government.”  Reverend  John  Cotton 
agreed  with  Governor  Winthrop.  He  said:  “If  the  people 
be  governors  who  shall  be  governed  ?”  Although  the  Puri¬ 
tans  were  opposed  to  democracy,  there  were  principles  and 
practices  in  Puritanism  which  led  to  its  development. 

The  Bible  was  the  word  of  God,  from  which  was  to  be 
deducted  the  will  of  God  by  the  application  of  pure  rea¬ 
son.  The  appeal  to  reason  was  a  dominant  note  in  Puri¬ 
tanism.  A  correct  belief,  which  was  a  matter  of  free  will, 
was  the  basis  of  man’s  eternal  salvation.  If  he  selected 
a  formula  not  acceptable  to  Providence,  he  was  forever 
damned.  We  little  realize  the  agonies  of  the  Puritan 
fathers  in  their  struggle  with  the  problem  of  free  will 
and  the  consequences  of  a  failure  of  reason  to  guide  them 
to  the  haven  of  a  saving  faith.  They  made  decisions 
under  a  terrible  pressure  of  fear. 
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Free  will  and  the  appeal  to  reason  contained  the  seeds 
of  a  growth  which  was  to  destroy  the  oligarchy.  The 
Puritan  divines  set  their  faces  and  political  power  reso¬ 
lutely  against  free  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
claimed  that  they  were  the  learned  interpreters  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  their  interpretation  should  be  accepted 
by  the  people.  They  planned  and  built  a  Bible  Common¬ 
wealth  composed  in  a  large  measure  of  persons  of  like 
faith,  protected  from  invasion  by  their  isolation,  and 
guided  by  the  clergy  and  by  magistrates  in  close  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  clergy. 

For  a  generation  the  clergy  ruled  with  an  iron  rod, 
yet  during  this  period  a  love  of  self-government,  a  desire 
for  freedom  and  the  will  to  demand  it,  were  steadily 
growing.  The  Puritan  divines  did  their  best  to  close  the 
door  against  free  thought,  but  their  appeal  to  reason  had 
given  it  such  a  momentum  that  the  door  could  not  be 
closed.  As  time  passed,  the  Colony  became  more  and 
more  involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  Crown.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  no  taxation  without  representation  was  stressed 
by  all  classes.  This  doctrine  was  another  cause  contrib¬ 
uting  to  destroy  the  political  strangle-hold  of  the  clergy. 
Although  the  Puritan  leaders  opposed  democracy,  Puri¬ 
tanism  contained  beliefs  which  were  the  foundation  of  a 
free  and  democratic  government. 

From  the  very  beginning  there  was  the  making  of  two 
political  parties  in  the  Colony, — the  numerically  small 
dominant  party,  controlled  by  the  clerg}'  and  magistrates, 
and  a  growing  popular  party  representing  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  the  dominant  party  there  was  a  minority  which 
counselled  moderation  and  tolerance.  Bradstreet  was  the 
outstanding  figure  in  this  minority.  He  nev'er  broke 
absolutely  with  his  associates  in  the  theocratic  oligarchy. 
He  was  in  accord  with  their  general  purpose  to  lead  godly 
lives,  to  drive  sin  from  the  community,  and  to  acquire 
greater  liberty  in  administrating  the  affairs  of  the  Colony. 
He  often  disagreed  with  their  methods  of  procedure  and 
was  unwilling  to  associate  himself  with  them  in  perse¬ 
cutions  and  in  the  tactless  and  unyielding  methods  by 
which  they  attempted  to  preserve  and  advance  their  polit- 
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ical  claims.  All  these  parties  were  struggling  for  a  larger 
freedom  in  one  direction  or  another.  Liberty  was  the 
theme  discussed  from  the  beginnings  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1834  Rufus  Choate  delivered  an  address  at  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Town 
of  Ipswich.  Speaking  of  the  love  of  freedom  in  New 
England,  he  said: — 

From  the  first,  the  mother-country  complained  that  we  had 
broupht  from  England,  or  had  found  here,  too  much  liberty, — 
liberty  inconsistent  with  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  inconsistent 
with  supremacy  of  Parliament,  inconsistent  with  the  immemo¬ 
rial  relations  of  all  colonies  to  the  country  from  which  they 
sprang, — and  she  set  herself  to  abridge  it.  We  answered  with 
great  submission  that  we  did  not  honestly  think  that  we  had 
brought  or  had  found  much  more  than  half  liberty  enough; 
and  we  braced  ourselves  to  keep  what  we  had,  and  obtain  more 
when  we  could; — and  so,  with  one  kind  of  weapon  or  another, 
on  one  field  or  another,  on  one  class  of  questions  or  another, 
a  struggle  was  kept  up  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth  to  the 
surrender  at  Yorktown.  It  was  all  one  single  struggle  from 
beginning  to  end ;  the  parties,  the  objects,  the  principles,  are  the 
same; — one  sharp,  long,  glorious,  triumphant  struggle  for  lib¬ 
erty.  The  topics,  the  heads  of  dispute,  varied  from  reign  to 
reig^n ;  but  though  the  subjects  were  various,  the  question  was 
one, — shall  the  colonists  be  free? 

We  appreciate  the  inspirational  value  of  this  address. 
In  the  haze  of  such  incense  honoring  of  the  founders,  we 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  facts.  The  other  side  of  the 
shield  has  been  described  recently. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written  of  the  town-meeting,  and 
the  general  impression  that  the  average  New  Englander  was 
almost  solely  a  political  and  religious  animal,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  ordinary  man  in  that  section  cared 
any  more  about  government  than  the  ordinary  man  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Maryland.  In  fact,  at  a  little  later  period,  the  more 
accurate  election  returns  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  then 
cared  even  less.  The  small  minority  that  ran  the  government 
and  the  churches  was  naturally  active  and  vocal.  But  the  fact 
that  four-fifths  of  the  people  were  reasonably  content  to  join 
no  church,  and  to  have  no  voice  in  the  government,  certainly 
does  not  argue,  in  that  time  and  place,  any  very  high  degree  of 
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political,  religious,  or  intellectual  interest  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  America.  .  .  . 

Impersonal  love  of  liberty  is  about  as  common  as  uncom¬ 
bined  oxygen ;  and  so  long  as  the  average  man  cmild  catch  cod, 
sell  whiskey  to  the  Indians,  raise  crops  on  land  he  felt  was 
his  own,  or  stand  at  his  little  shop-counter,  he  did  not  much 
care — much  as,  by  way  of  conversation,  he  might  talk — about 
the  governor  in  Boston  or  the  king  in  England.  But  let  him 
believe  that  either  was  threatening  his  God-given  right  to  accu¬ 
mulate  pine-tree  shillings,  and  there  would  be  trouble. 

The  truth  lies  between  these  extremes.  In  his  long 
years  of  public  service,  Bradstreet  learned  something  of 
human  nature.  He  put  in  practice  what  he  had  learned, 
to  maintain  order,  protect  property,  restrain  fanaticism, 
and  create  a  self-governing  colony. 

There  are  three  episodes  in  the  colonial  history  of 
Massachusetts  which  are  considered  discreditable  from  a 
modern  point  of  view,  and  in  which  Simon  Bradstreet 
took  part.  They  are  the  banishment  of  iVnne  Hutchinson, 
the  treatment  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  witchcraft  delusion. 

In  regard  to  Anne  Hutchinson — Bradstreet  was  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Court  that  tried  and  banished  her.  Anne 
Hutchinson  was  a  quickwitted  and  brilliant  woman  who, 
in  a  religious  debate,  was  the  peer  of  any  minister.  She 
had  a  kindly  spirit  and  was  noted  for  her  helpful  admin¬ 
istrations  to  the  sick  and  needy.  She  was  a  sincerely 
religious  woman. 

It  was  a  Puritan  custom  in  Boston  to  hold  Thursday 
meetings,  where  religious  instructions  given  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  Sunday  were  discussed.  Women  were  allowed  to 
attend  but  were  excluded  from  debate.  The  ladies  of 
Boston  were  as  much  interested  in  theology  as  their  hus¬ 
bands.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  they 
formed  the  first  woman’s  club  in  Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  dominated  these  meetings  by  superior  learn¬ 
ing  and  skill  in  debate.  By  a  transposition  of  the  letters 
of  her  name,  she  was  called  “The  Hon-Such.”  For  a 
while  she  seemed  to  carry  everyone  with  her.  Her  meet¬ 
ings  were  spoken  of  as  “religious  gossipings.”  They  were 
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popular  among  the  ladies  and  were  encouraged  by  the 
clergy,  until  Mrs.  Hutchinson  began  to  criticise  their  ser¬ 
mons  and  the  character  of  the  ministers.  In  the  course 
of  time  she  publicly  condemned  most  of  the  clergy  and 
insisted  that  they  had  not  a  “thorough  furnishing”  for 
their  work. 

We  may  read  the  following  comment  on  her  meetings: — 

In  the  assemblies  which  were  held  by  the  followers  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  there  was  nourished  and  trained  a  keen,  con¬ 
tentious  spirit,  and  an  unbridled  license  of  tongue,  of  which 
the  influence  was  speedily  felt  in  the  serious  disturbance,  first 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  then  of  the  public  peace.  The 
matrons  of  Boston  were  transformed  into  a  synod  of  slanderous 
praters,  whose  inquisitorial  deliberations  and  audacious  decrees, 
instilled  their  venom  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  society; 
and  the  spirits  of  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens  being  in  that 
combustible  state  in  which  a  feeble  spark  will  suffice  to  kindle 
a  formidable  conflagration,  the  whole  Colony  was  influenced 
and  distracted  by  the  incontinence  of  female  spleen  and  pre¬ 
sumption. 

Out  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  meetings  grew  the  phrases, 
“Covenant  of  Grace”  and  “Covenant  of  Works.”  Win- 
throp  wrote  that  “no  man  could  tell  (except  some  few 
who  knew  the  bottom  of  the  matter)  where  any  difference 
was.”  In  1636  people  were  in  a  war  of  words  with  one 
another  about  these  phrases.  Some  of  the  militia  refused 
to  take  the  field  because  their  chaplain  did  not  maintain 
sound  religious  views  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  this 
controversy,  and  even  children  in  the  streets  jeered  at 
one  another  as  believers  in  one  covenant  or  the  other. 

In  the  end  Anne  Hutchinson  was  trampled  upon  by 
the  clergy  and  banished  as  unsavory  salt.  Her  trial  was 
conducted  with  heat  and  virulence.  She  was  denounced 
as  an  “American  Jezebel.”  The  Court  which  tried  her 
consisted  of  Governor  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Endicott,  Brad- 
street,  J7owell,  and  Stoughton.  Bradstreet  was  the  only 
member  who  treated  the  defendant  with  courtesy.  He 
told  Mrs.  Hutchinson  that  she  ought  to  forbear  her  meet¬ 
ings  because  they  gave  offence;  and  when  she  interposed 
a  plea  of  conscience,  he  replied  that  he  was  not  against 
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all  women’s  meetings  and  even  considered  them  to  be 
lawful,  but  still  they  should  be  avoided  as  matters  dis¬ 
turbing  the  public  peace. 

The  ministers  faced  her  with  vindictiveness  and  cruelty. 
A  poem  written  by  Dudley  just  before  his  death  contains 
the  following  lines,  which  suggest  the  spirit  with  which 
he  approached  the  trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson. 

Let  men  of  God  in  Courts  and  Churches  watch 
O’re  such  as  do  a  Toleration  hatch, 

T..est  that  ill  Epp  brinp  forth  a  Cocatrice 
To  poison  all  with  Heresie  and  Vice. 

This  controversy  shook  the  Colony  to  its  very  centre, 
and  Bradstreet  thought  that  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
good  order  it  was  wise  to  banish  this  woman  of  lovely 
character  and  spotless  living,  whose  deepest  fault  was  a 
contentious  spirit  and  a  too  enthusiastic  belief  in  her  own 
inspiration.  Bradstreet’s  vote  was  the  expression  of  his 
conscience  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  magistrate. 
He  was  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  this  cause  and 
by  his  judgment  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  purity  and 
unity  of  the  Protestant  faith  as  expressed  in  the  dogmas 
and  practices  of  the  Puritan  Church  in  Xew  England. 

Heresy-hunting  did  not  appeal  to  Bradstreet  as  a  noble 
occupation.  He  found  the  people  swept  from  Christian 
fellowship  into  an  orgy  of  debate  and  passion  about  a 
doctrine  that  few  understood  and  no  one  could  prove. 
The  phrases  used  in  this  controversy  are  no  clue  to  the 
teachings  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  The  point  in  controversy 
concerned  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  nature 
of  the  union  and  its  effect.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  seems  to 
have  taught  that  the  Comforter  enters  into  the  soul  of 
a  Christian  to  such  an  extent  that  individuality  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  being  absorbed  into  the  spirit  of  Christ.  This 
is  a  kind  of  Nirvana,  more  Buddhistic  than  Christian. 
Bradstreet  probably  thought  that  such  a  doctrine  was  an 
over-belief  which  ought  to  harm  no  one,  but  he  clearly 
saw  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  anathema  to  the  clergy. 

The  debates  started  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  led  to  public 
disorders.  One  side  or  the  other  had  to  go  to  the  wall. 
The  idea  of  compromise  was  foreign  to  the  Puritans. 
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Braclstreet  joined  his  associates  in  applying  the  only  cure 
which  seemed  practical,  the  elimination  of  Mrs.  Hutch¬ 
inson.  His  decision  was  sane,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
quieted  grave  dissensions  and  restored  tranquillity  in  the 
Colony  at  a  time  when  social  solidarity  was  necessary  to 
meet  a  threatened  war  with  the  Indians  and  the  enmity 
of  the  home  government.  ]\frs.  Hutchinson’s  tragic  death 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Court  that  banished 
her.  She  first  went  to  Rhode  Island,  but  finally  removed 
to  a  Dutch  settlement  in  Western  Connecticut.  She  there 
led  a  quiet  life,  until  she  and  her  whole  family  were  mas¬ 
sacred  by  the  Indians. 

In  regard  to  the  Quakers,  the  Federal  Commission  for 
Xew  England  early  recommended  to  the  several  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  Confederacy  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  upon  returning  Quakers  who  had  been  banished. 
Bradstreet  alone  refused  to  join  in  this  recommendation. 
Massachusetts  passed  such  a  law.  Bradstreet  believed  the 
death  penalty  too  severe,  voted  against  this  law,  and  was 
influential  in  repealing  it.  This  attitude  exposed  him 
to  vitriolic  abuse  by  the  fanatics  who  troubled  Massachu¬ 
setts  with  their  presence.  These  people  were  not  gentle 
folk,  the  words  of  whose  mouths  were  always  acceptable. 
Their  abuse  of  the  magistrates  was  often  scandalous  and 
provocative.  It  would  be  unwise  for  a  litigant  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  even  in  this  day  of  toleration,  to 
address  the  judges  as  they  did. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  Quaker  abuse.  It  was 
applied  to  Governor  Prence  of  Plymouth: 

Thomas  Prence,  thou  who  hast  bent  thy  heart  to  work  wick¬ 
edness,  and  with  thy  tongue  hast  set  forth  deceit;  thou  imag- 
inest  mischief  upon  thy  bed,  and  hatchest  thy  hatred  in  thy 
secret  chamber;  the  strength  of  darkness  is  over  thee,  and  a 
malicious  mouth  hast  thou  opened  against  God  and  his  anointed 
and  with  thy  tongue  and  lips  hast  uttered  perverse  things; 
thou  hast  slandered  the  innocent  by  railing,  lying  and  false 
accusations,  and  with  thy  barbarous  heart  hast  thou  caused 
their  blood  to  be  shed.  .  .  . 

Such  language  did  not  tend  to  soften  the  hearts  of 
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Puritan  magistrates  but  confirmed  them  in  the  conviction 
that  the  Quakers  were  a  seditious  set  and  ought  to  be 
suppressed.  Besides  railing  at  and  reviling  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  clerg\",  the  Quakers  enacted  little  dramas  to 
illustrate  the  errors  of  Puritanism.  Thomas  ^fewhouse 
went  into  a  meetinghouse  at  Boston  during  a  religious 
service,  with  a  couple  of  glass  bottles  which  he  broke  be¬ 
fore  the  congregation,  declaring,  “Thus  will  the  Lord 
break  you  in  pieces.”  Deborah  Wilson  paraded  Essex 
Street  in  Salem  naked  as  she  came  into  the  world,  for 
which  she  was  well  whipped.  One  of  her  sect,  apologiz¬ 
ing  for  this  behavior,  said,  “If  the  Lord  did  stir  up  any 
of  his  daughters  to  be  a  sign  of  the  nakedness  of  others, 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  great  cross  to  a  modest  woman’s 
spirit,  but  the  Lord  must  be  obeyed.” 

The  Quakers  whose  presence  in  Massachusetts  aroused 
the  wrath  and  intolerance  of  the  clergy  were  a  few  fanatics 
whose  supreme  desire  was  to  attain  fellowship  with  Christ 
in  suffering.  They  found  in  Endicott,  Dudley,  and  Nor¬ 
ton  forces  which  satisfied  these  cravings  and  furnished 
all  the  persecution  necessary  for  salvation.  They  were 
looking  for  trouble  and  found  the  supply  abundant  in 
Boston. 

The  attitude  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  treatment  of 
Quakers  has  often  been  compared  with  that  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Bay  Colony.  The 
authorities  at  Providence  condemned  what  they  called  the 
“extravagant  outgoings”  of  the  turbulent  Quakers.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hutchinson,  in  his  History,  quotes  a  letter  from 
the  government  of  that  Colony  concerning  the  Quakers, 
addressed  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston.  The  letter  is 
signed,  among  others,  by  “Benedict  Arnold,  President,” 
grandfather  of  the  revolutionary  general  of  the  same  name. 
In  it  they  say : — 

And  as  concerning  these  quakers  (so  caled)  which  are  now 
among  us,  we  have  no  law  among  us  whereby  to  punish  any 
for  only  declaring  by  words,  &c.  their  mindes  and  understand¬ 
ings  concerning  the  things  and  ways  of  God,  as  to  salvation 
and  an  eternal  condition.  And  we,  moreover,  finde,  that  in  those 
places  where  these  people  aforesaid,  in  this  colony,  are  most 
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of  all  suffered  to  declare  themselves  frely,  and  are  only  oposed 
by  arguments  in  discourse,  there  they  least  of  all  desire  to 
come,  and  we  are  informed  that  they  begin  to  loath  this  place, 
for  that  they  are  not  opposed  by  the  civill  authority,  but  with 
all  patience  and  meeknes  are  stiflfered  to  say  over  their  pre¬ 
tended  revelations  and  admonitions,  nor  are  they  like  or  able 
to  gain  many  here  to  their  way;  and  surely  we  find  that  they 
delight  to  be  persecuted  by  civill  powers,  and  when  they  are 
soe,  they  are  like  to  gaine  more  adherents  by  the  consej'te  of 
their  patient  sufferings,  than  by  consent  to  their  pernicious 
sayings.  And  yet  we  conceive,  that  their  doctrines  tend  to 
very  absolute  cutting  downe  and  overturning  relations  and  civill 
government  among  men,  if  generally  received. 

The  persecution  of  the  Quakers  was  at  its  height  under 
Governor  Endicott.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
in  1660,  Charles  II  sent  a  letter  to  Endicott,  ordering 
him  to  suspend  proceedings  against  the  Quakers,  and  if 
any  of  them  were  then  in  prison,  to  send  them  to  England 
for  trial.  The  story  of  Endicott’s  reception  of  this  com¬ 
mand  is  told  by  Whittier  in  his  poem  entitled,  “The  King’s 
Missive.”  The  letter  was  brought  to  the  Governor  by  a 
returning  Quaker  who  had  been  banished.  On  receiving 
the  royal  order. 

He  turned  to  the  Quaker,  bowing  low’ — 

“The  King  commandeth  your  friends  release. 

Doubt  not  he  shall  be  obeyed,  although 
To  his  subject’s  sorrow  and  sin’s  increase. 

What  is  here  enjoineth  John  Endicott, 

His  loyal  servant,  questioneth  not. 

You  are  free !  God  grant  the  spirit  you  own 
May  take  you  from  us  to  parts  unknown.” 

«  «  *  »  » 

So  passed  the  Quakers  through  Boston  town 
Whose  painful  ministers  sighed  to  see 
The  walls  of  their  sheep-fold  falling  down. 

And  wolves  of  heresy  prowling  free. 

But  the  years  went  on  and  brought  no  wrong; 

With  milder  counsels  the  State  grew  strong. 

As  outward  Letter  and  inward  Light 
Kept  the  balance  of  truth  aright. 

This  may  be  poetry,  but  is  not  history.  Many  Quakers 
when  opposed  became  turbulent,  but  when  left  unmolested 
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by  penal  regulations,  they  settled  down  to  a  quiet,  orderly 
life,  and  became  the  most  peaceful,  industrious,  and  moral 
of  all  religious  sects.  The  best  Puritan  thought  in  Eng¬ 
land  condemned  “banishment  for  conscience.”  Sir  George 
Downing,  soon  to  become  brother-in-law  of  Bradstreet, 
wrote,  “It  makes  us  stinke  everywhere.” 

So  many  complaints  had  been  made  to  Charles  II  touch¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  Bay  Colony,  and  especially  their 
treatment  of  the  Quakers,  that  it  was  decided  in  1662 
to  send  Simon  Bradstreet  and  the  Reverend  John  Norton 
as  colonial  agents  to  England  to  modify  the  wrath  of 
the  king.  Just  before  sailing,  Mr.  Norton  was  overcome 
with  fear  and  fell  into  a  serious  sickness,  but  after  much 
praying  his  courage  was  restored,  and  the  commissioners 
sailed  from  Boston,  February  11,  1662.  This  mission 
was  one  of  delicacy,  and  likely  to  prove  of  personal  peril 
to  the  commissioners.  Mr.  Norton  had  been  a  leading 
figure  in  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  and  Bradstreet, 
as  one  of  the  magistrates  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
Colony  in  England,  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  general 
abuse  leveled  against  Massachusetts  by  the  Quakers.  A 
movement  was  started  to  commit  the  commissioners  for 
trial  while  in  England,  but  it  came  to  naught. 

The  mission  was  successful  in  that  it  postjwned  the 
revocation  of  the  charter,  but  the  commissioners  brought 
home  many  royal  instructions  which  were  distasteful  to 
the  clergy  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  hoped  for  larger 
concessions  from  the  king  than  the  ratification  of  the 
charter.  The  commission  was  received  in  Massachusetts 
with  charges  of  unfaithfulness.  The  issue  of  this  mission 
was  fraught  with  so  much  annoyance  and  loss  of  esteem 
that  it  is  said  to  have  shortened  the  life  of  Mr.  Norton. 
We  are  told:  “Norton  died  under  rebuff,  but  Mr.  Brad¬ 
street,  who  had  more  firmness  and  who  was  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  perversities  of  men’s  humor,  conscious 
that  he  had  not  intentionally  compromitted  the  honor  of 
the  colony,  bore  these  rebuffs  with  unshaken  composure.” 

MTien  the  fury  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  broke  upon 
the  community,  Bradstreet  had  ceased  to  be  governor 
and  was  living  in  Salem.  During  his  term  as  governor, 
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a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morse  was  convicted  in  Suffolk  of  being 
a  witch,  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  Governor  did 
not  allow  this  sentence  to  be  carried  out.  In  the  end 
the  lady  died  a  natural  death.  The  Governor’s  leniency 
was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  believe  that  witches 
e.xisted.  There  was  authority  for  this  belief  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  in  the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  which  at 
that  time  recognized  witchcraft  as  a  crime.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  difficulty  lay  in  proof  of  the  offence.  He  did  not 
know  what  kind  of  evidence  was  competent,  relevant,  and 
material. 

An  expression  of  contemporary  opinion,  showing  Brad- 
street’s  attitude  toward  the  witchcraft  craze,  is  found  in 
a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle,  dated 
October  8,  1692,  and  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
^Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  the  year  1798.  Mr. 
Brattle  visited  Salem  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
witchcraft  trials  at  first  hand.  In  his  letter  he  repeatedly 
refers  to  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  “S.  G.” 
He  tells  his  correspondent  that  these  initials  stand  for 
“Salem  Gentlemen.”  Inasmuch  as  five  of  the  eight 
judges  who  presided  at  the  witchcraft  trials  came  from 
Suffolk,  these  initials  might  with  equal  propriety  refer  to 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  Suffolk  Gentlemen. 

^Ir.  Brattle  says: 

The  chief  judge  is  very  zealous  in  these  proceedings,  and 
says,  he  is  very  clear  as  to  all  that  hath  as  yet  been  acted  by 
this  court,  and,  as  far  as  ever  I  could  perceive,  is  very  impa¬ 
tient  in  hearing  any  thing  that  looks  another  way.  I  very 
highly  honour  and  reverence  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
said  judge,  and  hope  that  this  matter  shall  not  diminish  my 
veneration  for  his  honour;  however,  I  cannot  but  say,  my  great 
fear  is,  that  wisdom  and  counsel  are  withheld  from  his  honour 
as  to  this  matter.  .  .  . 

But  although  the  chief  judge,  and  some  of  the  other  judges, 
be  very  zealous  in  these  proceedings,  yet  this  you  may  take 
for  a  truth,  that  there  are  several  about  the  Bay,  men  for 
understanding,  judgment  and  piety,  inferior  to  few,  if  any,  in 
New  England,  that  do  utterly  condemn  the  said  proceedings 
and  do  freely  deliver  their  judgment  in  the  case  to  be  this,  viz. 
that  these  methods  will  utterly  ruin  and  undo  poor  New  Eng¬ 
land.  I  shall  nominate  some  of  these  to  you,  viz.  The  Hon. 
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Simon  Bradstreet,  Esq.  (our  late  governor)  ;  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Danforth,  Esq.  (our  late  deputy-governor)  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  In¬ 
crease  Mather,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Willard.  Major  N. 
Saltonstall,  Esq.  who  was  one  of  the  jtidges,  has  left  the  court, 
and  is  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  it. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  England  during  the  civil 
wars  and  the  insignificance  of  the  Colony  allowed  it  to 
maintain  itself  for  some  time  in  virtual  independence. 
Theoretically,  ^NTew  England,  by  virtue  of  its  discovery 
was  the  private  property  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  king,  expressed  in  the  charter,  which 
gave  the  colonists  any  right  at  all.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  the  charter  had  been  contested  by  some  who  claimed 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  previous  royal  grants.  Under 
Charles  II  this  contest  became  acute. 

In  1683,  when  a  demand  came  from  Charles  II  that 
^Massachusetts  should  make  full  submission  and  resign 
its  charter  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  a  town  meeting 
was  held  at  Boston  which  was  addressed  by  Increase 
Mather,  who  was  invited  to  give  the  meeting  his  thoughts 
on  the  Case  of  Conscience  before  them.  He  said,  in 
part : — 

I  verilly  Believe,  We  shall  Sin  against  the  GOD  of  Heaven 
if  we  vote  an  Affirmative.  .  .  .  Xor  would  it  be  Wisdom  for 
us  to  Comply.  We  know,  David  made  a  Wise  Choice,  when  he 
chose  to  fall  into  the  Hands  of  GOD  rather  than  into  the  Hands 
of  Men.  If  we  make  a  full  Submission  and  entire  Resignation 
to  Pleasure,  we  shall  fall  into  the  Hands  of  Men  Immediately. 
But  if  we  do  it  not,  we  still  keep  ourselves  in  the  Hands  of 
God ;  we  trust  ourselves  with  His  Providence ;  and  who  knows, 
what  GOD  may  do  for  us. 

The  above  is  the  burden  of  a  political  speech  made  at 
a  Boston  town  meeting.  It  harks  back  to  the  ancient 
belief  in  corporate  responsibility.  This  kind  of  responsi¬ 
bility  was  recognized  by  the  Puritans.  Many  considered 
King  Philip’s  War  a  punishment  to  the  Colony  because 
they  had  displeased  God  in  their  corporate  capacity  by 
failing  to  persecute  the  Quakers  more  vigorously. 

About  this  speech  of  his  father,  Cotton  Mather  wrote : 

Upon  this  pungent  Speech,  many  of  the  Freemen  fell  into 
Tears;  and  there  was  a  General  Acclamation,  We  thank  you. 
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Syr !  We  thank  you,  Syr !  The  Question  was  upon  the  V'ote 
carried  in  the  Negative,  Nemine  Contradicente.  And  this  Act 
of  Boston  had  a  great  influence  upon  all  the  Country. 

In  this  contest  between  Crown  and  Colony,  Bradstreet 
stood  against  the  uncompromising  position  as  expressed 
by  Increase  Mather,  He  had  been  in  England,  and  under¬ 
stood  the  imperial  policy  of  the  king  and  his  advisers 
toward  the  Colony,  and  appreciated  the  futility  of  resist¬ 
ing  the  home  government  if  it  became  resolved  to  vacate 
the  Massachusetts  charter.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
one  mission  which  succeeded  in  preventing  this  catastro¬ 
phe  by  the  exercise  of  good  judgment.  He  was  the  only 
Puritan  magistrate  in  his  generation  noted  for  zeal  and 
moderation — zeal  to  further  the  interests  of  his  country¬ 
men;  moderation  in  balancing  the  rights  of  Crown  and 
people,  to  the  end  that  by  tact  and  persuasion  they  might 
retain  the  charter.  His  moderation  was  often  reckoned 
as  weakness.  The  Mathers  and  their  associates  thought 
Bradstreet  too  hesitating  and  accused  him  of  being  slow. 
It  took  courage  for  a  Puritan  magistrate  to  maintain  this 
position  in  his  party  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy.  However  unpopular  his  advice  made  Brad¬ 
street  with  his  associates,  he  counselled  moderation.  His 
advice  was  not  followed. 

Massachusetts  fought  to  save  the  charter — always 
courageous,  intolerant,  and  never  yielding  an  iota  of  what 
she  considered  her  rights.  The  contest  lasted  until  1684, 
when  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  vacated  the  charter. 

There  are  two  sons  of  Essex  County  who  in  their  time 
were  great  advocates — ^Rufus  Choate  and  Caleb  Cushing. 
They  were  great  advocates  because  they  saw  both  sides  of 
a  question.  As  statesmen  they  failed,  because  people  are 
loath  to  follow  a  leader  who  can  see  more  than  one  side. 
Bradstreet  had  the  broadmindedness  of  Choate  and  Cush¬ 
ing.  For  a  time  his  prestige  waned,  but  the  rejection 
of  his  advice  was  so  quickly  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
charter,  that  everyone  realized  that  if  they  had  followed 
Bradstreet’s  counsel  they  could  not  have  been  in  a  worse 
jKwition,  and  might  have  retained  many  of  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life  the  great  services  of  Brad- 
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street  in  this  contest  were  appreciated.  Cotton  Mather 
speaks  of  him  in  the  Magnalia  as  “The  Nestor  of  New 
England”  and  “The  Father  of  his  Country.”  This  was 
praise  from  the  leading  divine  in  Boston,  who,  in  the 
heat  of  the  controversy  between  Crown  and  people,  often 
condemned  the  broad  sympathies  of  Bradstreet  and  his 
willingness  to  compromise  with  what  Mather  considered 
the  forces  of  evil. 

Bradstreet  was  Governor  when  the  charter  was  vacated. 
Upon  the  revocation  of  the  charter  he  was  retired  from 
office,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Dudley,  was  made 
temporary  president  of  New  England,  in  which  office  he 
served  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who 
succeeded  Dudley  and  became  our  first  royal  Ghjvernor. 
Under  the  new  administration  Simon  Bradstreet  was  nom¬ 
inated  one  of  the  counsellors.  He  refused  to  accept  the 
office.  From  December,  1685,  to  April  19,  1689,  the 
government  of  all  New  England  under  Governor  Andros 
was  an  undisguised  and  intolerant  despotism.  The  whole 
body  of  colonial  laws  and  customs  which  had  been  adopted 
was  ignored.  New  laws  were  made,  taxes  assessed  with¬ 
out  popular  vote,  and  an  administration  all  new  and 
vexatious  introduced. 

When,  on  April  4,  1689,  news  came  to  Boston  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  England,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  were  ready  to  revolt.  At  this  time  no 
rumor  of  what  was  taking  place  in  England,  except  the 
landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  reached  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Bradstreet,  who  had  hitherto  counselled  modera¬ 
tion,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt,  well  knowing 
that  if  the  Stuarts  prevailed,  this  action  would  bring  him 
to  the  gallows. 

I  have  said  that  Bradstreet  showed  courage  in  counsel¬ 
ling  moderation  and  standing  against  the  eloquence  and 
influence  of  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts.  When  the  time 
for  action  came,  the  clergy  were  praying  while  Bradstreet 
led  the  trained  bands  in  action  against  Andros.  He  was 
almost  ninety  years  old  when  he  met  the  deputation  which 
came  to  consult  him,  and  he  set  his  hand  as  the  first 
signature  to  a  proclamation  which  was  a  declaration  of 
independence.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1689,  “about  nine 
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of  the  clock,  the  drums  beat  through  the  town  and  an 
ensign  was  set  up  upon  the  beacon.” 

Bancroft  tells  how  the  militia,  led  by  Bradstreet, 
marched  up  King  Street  to  the  Old  State  House. 

Just  then  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  in  office  when  the 
charter  was  abrogated,  Simon  Bradstreet,  glorious  with  the 
dignity  of  four-score  years  and  seven,  one  of  the  early  emi¬ 
grants,  a  magistrate  in  1630,  whose  experience  connected  the 
oldest  generation  with  the  new,  drew  near  the  town-house,  and 
was  received  with  a  great  shout  from  the  free  men.  The  old 
magistrates  were  reinstated,  as  a  council  of  safety;  the  whole 
town  rose  in  arms,  with  the  most  unanimous  resolution  that 
ever  inspired  a  people.  .  .  .  On  Charlestown  side,  a  thousand 
soldiers  crowded  together ;  and  the  multitude  would  have  been 
larger  if  needed.  The  governor,  vainly  attempting  to  escape 
to  the  frigate,  was,  with  his  creatures,  compelled  to  seek  pro¬ 
tection  by  submission ;  through  the  streets  where  he  had  first 
displayed  his  scarlet  coat  and  arbitrary  commission,  he  and 
his  fellows  were  marched  to  the  town-house  and  thence  to 
prison.  All  the  cry  was  against  Andros.  The  castle  was  taken ; 
the  frigate  was  mastered;  the  fortifications  occupied. 

Once  more  Massachusetts  assembled  in  general  court,  and  the 
old  man,  whose  blood  could  still  tingle  at  wrong,  was  called 
again  to  the  chair  of  state. 

deed  of  any  Puritan  brought  more  public  honor 
than  this  act  of  Bradstreet’s  against  Andros,  whose 
tyranny  had  aroused  the  men  of  New  England  to  protest 
and  revolt.  Simon  Bradstreet  shares  with  George  Wash¬ 
ington  the  unique  distinction  of  deposing  and  sending 
overseas  a  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

A  footnote  in  the  second  edition  of  Hutchinson’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Massachusetts  states  that  at  this  time  “Mr.  Brad¬ 
street  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  .  .  .  His  venerable 
presence  was  necessary,  but  his  time  for  business  was 
over.”  This  is  an  intimation  that  Bradstreet  was  used 
as  scenery,  to  give  respectability  to  this  revolution.  Even 
so,  when  Governor  Andros  looked  over  the  palisades  of 
his  fortification  on  Fort  Hill  and  saw  the  guns  of  his 
captured  shore  battery  trained  on  his  stronghold,  he  real¬ 
ized  that  Bradstreet  behind  those  guns  was  scenery  more 
persuasive  than  respectable. 

During  this  administration,  Bradstreet  carried  on  a 
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war  with  the  Indians  in  Maine,  captured  Port  Royal,  and 
extended  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  fitted  out  an  expedition 
against  Quebec,  which  failed  through  the  lack  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  another  force  which  was  to  proceed  from  Albany 
against  Montreal.  The  soldiers  returned  to  Boston  clamor¬ 
ing  for  pay.  This  debt  was  cancelled  by  an  issue  of  paper 
money  which  was  redeemed.  During  these  years  the 
clerical  party  was  struggling  against  much  opposition  for 
a  restoration  of  former  conditions  under  a  new  charter. 
The  administration  of  the  Colony  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  was  difficult  and  troublesome.  Bradstreet  re¬ 
mained  calm  and  unperturbed  until  he  retired  from  office 
in  his  ninetieth  year.  His  long  public  service  led  a 
Salem  vrag  to  observ'e:  “Think  what  the  old  man  might 
have  done  if  he  had  only  lived  to  be  two  hundred.’’  Per¬ 
haps  his  spirit  did  live  in  Wendell  Phillips  and  William 
Ellery  Channing. 

Epitaphs  as  a  rule  are  not  reliable.  The  inscription 
cn  Bradstreet’s  monument  in  the  Charter  Street  Burying- 
ground  tells  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  It  is  not  known  who  composed  the  Latin,  but 
the  author  had  an  historical  sense  and  knew  the  worth 
of  the  Governor  to  his  day  and  generation. 

This  inscription  may  be  freely  translated: 

SIMON  BRADSTREET 

Gentleman  and  Soldier,  Senator  in  the  Colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  from  1630  to  1673.  Then,  until  1679,  Deputy 

Governor,  and  finally,  until  1686,  Governor  of  the 
Colony  by  the  united  and  unchanging  vote  of  the 
people.  In  judgment,  he  was  as  farsighted  as 
Lynceus.  Wealth  and  honor  had  for  him  no 
allurement.  He  kept  an  even  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  authority  of  the  king  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  Of  temperate 
judgment  in  religion,  of  blameless 
life,  he  overcame  the  world  and 
left  it  on  March  27,  1697,  in  the 
third  vear  of  Kins:  William, 
the  9th  month,  and  the 
94th  year  of  his  age. 
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William  Allin  assigns  this  present  deed  to  his  son  Benj. 
Allen  for  full  confirmation  of  his  title,  said  William  hav¬ 
ing  sold  him  ye  whole  tract  of  eight  score  acres  of  which 
this  is  part,  though  not  so  mentioned  in  first  deed  dated 
Dec.  6,  1683.  This  assignment  dated  Dec.  11,  16S3. 
Wit:  Ann  Bradbury,  Moses  Pike.  Ack.  by  William  (his 
S  mark)  Allin,  Dec.  11,  1683,  before  Robert  Pike, 
assistant. 

John  Hoyt,  sen.  and  John  Hoyt,  jun.,  both  of  Amsbery, 
planters,  for  a  valuable  sum  of  good  pay  to  John  Hoyt, 
jun.  secured  by  William  Osgood  of  Salisbury,  millwright, 
William  Barnes  and  John  Hoyt,  sen.,  convey  to  sd  Wil¬ 
liam  Osgood,  Willi:  Barnes  and  John  Hoyt,  sen.,  for  the 
use  of  the  town  of  Amsbery,  for  ye  use  of  ye  ministry  of 
said  town,  all  yt  housing  and  land  in  Amsbry  belonging 
to  sd.  John  Hoyt,  jun.,  erected  and  bounded  as  hereafter 
is  expressed;  i.  e.,  ten  acres  upland  between  ye  lands  of 
John  Hoyt,  sen.,  and  land  of  Sam”  ffoot  and  Richard 
Currier,  by  land  of  said  Jno.  Hoyt,  sen.,  from  a  stake 
to  a  pine  stub  upon  ye  N.  corner,  joyning  to  ye  Pawwaus 
River.  Ye  west  end  butting  on  ye  country  highway,  to¬ 
gether  with  ye  dwelling  house,  or  other  buildings  now 
erected  upon  sd.  land.  Always  provided  that  one  full 
halfe  of  ye  fence  vpon  ye  south  side  and  east  end  of  sd. 
land  against  land  of  Jn®  Hoyt,  sen.,  shall  be  made  and 
maintained  by  ye  to\vn  of  Amsbery  at  their  proper  charge 
forever.  Sept.  14,  1649.  Wit.  Thos.  Bradbury,  Mary 
[her  MB  mark]  Bradbury.  Ack.  by  John  [his  H  mark] 
Hoyt,  sen.,  and  Frances,  his  wife,  and  John  Hoyt,  jun. 
and  Mary,  his  wife.  Mar.  25,  1675,  before  Samuel  Dalton, 
commissioner. 

William  Carr  of  Salisbury,  shipwright,  for  £14,  and 
three-score  bushels  of  marchantable  Indian  Corn,  conveys 
to  Richard  Long,  of  same  town,  house  carpenter,  all  yt 
salt  marsh  in  ye  higgledee  Piggledee,  that  was  granted 
to  my  father,  and  now,  by  his  decease,  intestate,  and  a 
committee  chosen  by  ye  county  court  to  divide  ye  estate 
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of  my  father,  this  higgledy  piggle  lott  of  salt  marsh  given 
to  me.  This  lott  being  ye  twenty  lott  of  higgledee  piglee 
containing  about  three  acres,  bounded  by  ye  meadow'  of 
John  Wood,  formerly  on  ye  north,  and  Fitts  on  ye  south, 
by  Dead  Creek  and  upon  ye  meadows  of  William  Bus- 
well,  sen.,  and  Colby.  Provided  sd.  William  Carr  pays 
£17  of  current  money  at  two  years  from  ye  date  hereof 
to  Richard  Long,  and  at  ye  end  of  four  years,  £6  more, 
then  this  bargain  is  of  none  effect.  Jan.  1,  1683.  Wit: 
Phillip  Grele,  Symon  ffrench.  Ack.  by  William  Carr, 
Jan  5,  1683,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant. 

Richard  Long  appeared  before  me  at  my  house  in  Salis¬ 
bury  Dec.  18,  1685,  and  voluntarily  ack.  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  full  satisfaction  for  the  clearing  of  this  mortgage. 
Robert  Pike,  assistant. 

Joseph  Parker  of  Andover,  carpenter,  and  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  for  £11,  convey  to  John  Emerie  of  Nubery,  about 
two  and  one  half  acres  of  meadow  in  Haverhill,  formerly 
purchased  of  Leift.  John  Osgood,  of  Andover,  and  he  of 
Bartholomew  Heath  of  Haverhill,  bounded  by  ye  meadows 
of  James  Davis,  jun.,  and  Robert  Swan:  all  sd.  land 
lying  in  a  meadow  commonly  called  grape  meadow.  May 
6,  1682.  Wit:  John  Page,  jun.,  George  Browne.  Ack. 
by  Joseph  [his  X  mark]  Parker,  and  by  Elizabeth  [her 
X  mark]  Parker,  May  23,  1682,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall, 
commissioner. 

George  Brown  of  Haverhill  upon  ye  north  of  Meri- 
mack,  and  wife  Ann,  for  £140,  convey  to  John  Emerie, 
of  Nubery,  about  117  acres  land  lying  upon  both  sides  of 
Spicket  River,  bounded  by  land  of  John  Emerie,  Robert 
Swan  and  ye  Spicket  River.  Also  about  three  acres  in 
Mistake  Meadow  as  it  is  now  laid  out  to  me,  the  above 
said  George  Browne.  Dec.  28,  1682.  Wit:  Stephen 
fforde.  Ack  by  Lieut.  George  Browne  and  by  Ann  [her 
A  mark]  Browne,  Dec.  28,  1682,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall, 
assistant. 

Mary  Challis  of  Amsberv',  in  yt  part  on  ye  north  side 
of  ^lerimack  river,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Norfolk, 
widow',  and  administratrix  of  ye  estate  of  Leiut.  Phillip 
Watson  Challis,  deceased,  my  husband,  for  £20,  conveys 
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to  John  Emerie,  tertius,  of  Xubery,  for  ye  payment  of 
debts  which  my  husband  left  to  pay  at  his  decease,  all 
my  former  husband’s  meadow  in  Salisbury  being  about 
two  acres,  formerly  called  Boggie  meadow,  bounded  as 
upon  record.  Apr.  25,  1683.  Wit:  John  Emerie,  jun., 
John  Attkinson.  Ack.  by  Mary  [her  (  mark]  Challis, 
June  25,  1683,  before  John  Woodbridge,  assistant. 

Joseph  Rolandson  of  Lancaster  in  Southfolk  county, 
merchant,  for  £23,  of  which  £16  is  already  received,  con¬ 
veys  to  my  kinsman,  Joseph  Eaton  of  Salisbury,  four 
acres  of  meadow  in  Salisbury,  being  the  same  given  to 
me  by  my  aunt  Elizabeth  Wells,  lately  deceased,  by  her 
will  dated  Aug.  26,  1677,  and  as  may  further  appear  by 
a  release  or  quit-claim  of  John  Harison  [John  Harris, 
sen.,]  of  Rowley,  late  husband  of  my  sd.  aunt,  dated 
June  20,  1681.  Bounded  by  a  neck  of  upland,  by  little 
river  and  by  the  meadows  of  Sam“  ffrench,  Capt.  Tho. 
Bradbury  and  John  Stevens.  This  same  meadow  being 
the  one  laid  out  and  bounded  to  my  uncle  Richard  Wells 
in  ye  Salisbury  town  record.  Jan.  9,  1683.  Wit:  Rich¬ 
ard  Hubbard,  Nehemiah  Goodale.  Ack.  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Rowlandsone,  Jan.  9,  1683,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant. 
Possession  was  given  of  this  meadow  by  turif  and  twigg 
in  ye  presence  of  John  ffrench,  sen.  and  Ephraim  Eaton, 
Jan.  9,  1683,  and  possession  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Rowlandson,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant. 

Jn®  Harris,  sen.,  of  Rowley,  by  virtue  of  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  AVells,  of  Salisbury,  relict  of  Decon  Wells, 
was  interested  in  some  estate  left  by  sd  Wells,  and  as  sd. 
estate  was  settled  by  arbitration  upon  sd.  Harris  and 
others  related  to  sd  Widow  Wells,  or  wife  deceased  of 
sd.  Harris,  part  of  which  sd.  Harris  consented  yt  Joseph 
Rolenson,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rolandson,  deceased  should 
have,  and  this  land  being  about  20  acres  plowing  land  in 
ye  great  meadow  at  Amsbery,  therefore  the  sd.  Harris 
releases  &  quitclaims  unto  ye  above  lands  “any  further 
than”  to  secure  him  from  any  claim  by  heirs  of  Decon 
Wells  as  is  expressed  in  ye  arbitration,  June  20,  1681. 
Wit:  John  Pickford,  Nehemiah  Juett.  Ack.  by  John 
Harris,  sen.,  June  20,  1681,  before  Daniell  Denison. 

^fartha  Eaton,  of  Salisbury,  relict  and  sole  executrix 
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of  my  late  husband,  Jn“  Eaton,  of  Salisbury,  as  appears 
by  his  will  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  Ipswich  Court,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  sundry  debts  due  from  ye  estate  of  John 
Eaton  and  paid  by  my  son  Joseph  Eaton  of  Salisbury, 
conveys  to  sd.  Joseph  Eaton  four  acres  upland  in  Salis¬ 
bury  bounded  by  land  laid  out  to  ye  minister’s  howse 
and  that  formerly  of  Mr  Hall,  also  by  ye  highway  and 
land  formerly  of  John  Wheeler,  but  now  in  possession 
of  Sam“  ffrench.  Also  about  four  acres  marsh  in  ye 
higgledee  piggly  lotts,  bounded  by  land  of  Rodger  Eas- 
man  and  Nath“  Brown  and  Isaac  3;Iorrill.  Out  of  sd. 
marsh  ^klartha  Eaton  reserves  to  herself  twenty  shillings 
to  be  paid  to  her  yearly  by  sd.  Joseph  Eaton  or  his  heirs 
during  her  natural  life  on  her  demand.  July  25,  1683. 
Wit.  Anne  Woodbridg,  Mary  Woodbridg.  Ack.  by 
Martha  [her  X  mark]  Eaton,  July  25,  1663,  before  Jo. 
Woodbridge,  assistant. 

Ephraim  Winsley  of  Salisbury,  cordwainer,  for  £15. 10s, 
conveys  to  Richard  Long  of  ye  same  place,  house  car¬ 
penter,  about  3  acres  salt  marsh  at  ye  beach  barrs  in 
Salisbury,  which  was  formerly  my  father  Winsleys, 
bounded  by  the  meadow  of  Joseph  ffrench,  sen.,  by  a  creek 
between  meadow  of  Joseph  ffrench,  jun.,  and  that  of 
Phillip  Grele  also  by  a  meadow  formerly  of  John  Sever¬ 
ance.  Sd.  Winsley  to  pay  £15. 10s  at  end  of  four  years 
to  Richard  Long  that  this  bargain  may  be  void.  Feb.  1, 
1683.  Wit:  Phillip  Grele,  Sarah  Grele.  Ack.  by  Eph¬ 
raim  Winsley,  Feb.  7,  1683,  before  Jo.  Woodbridg,  assis¬ 
tant. 

Richard  Singletary  of  Haverhill  for  threescore  pounds 
in  come  and  fatt  cattle,  secured  by  bills  bearing  equal 
date  with  this,  conveys  to  his  son  Benjamin  Singletary 
my  home  lott,  oarchyard,  house,  barae,  etc.  and  about  two 
acres  land  lying  in  the  meadow  commonly  called  Heathet 
Soue  meadow  and  also  one  commonage.  Ye  house  lott 
and  oarchyard  bounded  by  ye  Merrimack  river  and  lies 
between  lotts  of  Edward  Clarke  and  Sam“  Pearson.  I 
selling  it  bounded  as  I  bought  it  of  Ensigne  James  Pecker, 
formerly  of  Haverhill.  Sept.  2,  1682.  Wit:  Sarah  [her 
S  mark]  Reade.  Ack.  by  Richard  [his  S  mark]  Single¬ 
tary,  Sept.  2,  1682,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant. 

(To  he  continued) 
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Bond  of  J oshua  Grafton  as  principal,  and  Samuel  Page, 
and  Walter  P.  Bartlett,  as  Sureties,  to  the  Hon.  John 
Handcock,  President  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  !N^ew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticiit,  N’ew  York,  T^ew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Counties  of  ^^ew  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  on  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  in  the  penal  sum  of  5000  dollars 
to  be  paid  to  the  said  John  Handcock,  Esq.  or  his  attor¬ 
neys,  for  the  use  of  said  States.  The  condition  of  this 
obligation  being  that  if  the  above  boiinden  Joshua 
Grafton,  who  is  Commander  of  the  Brigantine  called  the 
Lydia,  belonging  to  Samuel  Page  and  Walter  Bartlett 
of  Salem,  in  the  State  of  Mass.  Bay,  mounting  four  car¬ 
riage  guns,  and  navigated  by  twenty  men,  and  who  hath 
applied  for  a  Commission  or  Letter  of  Marque  and  Re¬ 
prisal  to  own,  equip  and  set  forth  to  sea,  the  said  Brigan¬ 
tine  as  a  private  ship  of  war,  and  to  make  captures  of 
British  vessels  and  cargoes,  shall  not  exceed  or  transgress 
the  |)owers  and  authorities  which  shall  he  contained  in 
the  said  Commission,  but  shall  things  observe  and  con¬ 
duct  himself  and  govern  his  crew,  by  and  according  to 
the  same  and  certain  instructions  herewith  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered,  and  such  other  instructions  as  may  hereafter  be 
given  to  him,  and  shall  make  for  all  damages  reparation 
sustained  by  any  misconduct  or  any  unwarrantable  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  himself  or  the  officers  or  the  crew  of  the  said 
Brisrantine,  then  this  obligation  shall  be  void,  or  else 
remain  in  full  force. 

Sealed  with  our  seals  and  dated  Dec.  22,  1777. 

In  Presence  of  Joshua  Grafton 

Thomas  Simmons  Samuel  Page 

D.  Hopkins  Walter  P.  Bartlett 

(Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  VI,  leaf  203.) 
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Bond  of  Joshua  Grafton,  mariner,  as  principal,  and 
Jno.  Norris,  and  J.  Grafton  of  Salem,  in  Mass.  Bay,  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  Gardner,  Esq.  in  the  sum  of  4000  pounds. 
The  condition  of  this  obligation  being  that,  whereas  it  is 
necessary  that  all  persons  taken  at  sea  on  board  prizes 
should  be  brought  into  this,  or  some  other  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  sufficient  number 
to  redeem  such  subjects  of  the  United  States  as  may  fall 
into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  also  that  all  persons  in  the 
pay  of  this  or  any  of  the  United  States  should  be  effec¬ 
tually  prevented  going  on  board  any  armed  vessels ;  now, 
if  the  said  Jno.  Xorris  and  J.  Grafton  or  Commander  of 
the  Armed  Vessel  called  the  Salisbury  shall  well  and 
truly  put  on  shore  and  deliver  to  the  Commissary  of  Pris¬ 
oners  in  some  of  the  United  States,  all  prisoners  by  him 
captured,  and  shall  not  carry  out  with  him  any  person  in 
the  pay  of  this  State,  or  any  officer  or  soldier  belonging 
to  the  Continental  Army,  then  this  bond  to  be  void,  other¬ 
wise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.  Joshua  Grafton 
Dated,  Aug.  11,  1778.  John  Norris 

In  presence  of  D.  Hopkins  J.  Grafton 

(Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  VII,  leaf  81.) 

Bond  of  Joshua  Grafton,  as  principal,  John  Norris  and 
J.  Grafton  of  Salem,  as  Sureties,  to  Hon.  Henry  Laurens, 
and  other  members  of  Congress,  Esqrs.,  and  to  each  of 
them  in  trust  for  the  United  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
ilassachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  in  North 
America,  in  the  penalty  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Dated 
Aug.  11,  1778.  The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such, 
if  the  above  bounden  Joshua  Grafton,  who  is  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Brig  called  the  Salisbury,  belonging  to 
John  Norris  and  others  of  Salem,  mounting  four  carriage 
guns,  and  navigated  by  ten  men,  and  wffio  hath  applied 
for  a  commission  or  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  to 
arm,  equip  and  set  forth  to  sea,  the  said  brig  as  a  private 
ship  of  war,  and  to  make  capture  of  vessels  and  cargoes 
l)elonging  to  the  Crown  and  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
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shall  not  exceed  the  powers  and  authorities  which  shall 
be  contained  in  the  said  Commission,  but  shall  in  all 
things  observe  and  conduct  himself  and  govern  the  crew 
by  and  according  to  the  same,  and  shall  make  reparation 
for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  misconduct  or  unwar¬ 
rantable  proceedings  of  himself  or  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  said  brig,  then  this  obligation  shall  be  void,  or 
else  remain  in  full  force.  Sealed  with  our  seals  and 
dated  Aug.  11,  1778. 

Joshua  Grafton 

In  the  presence  of  Jno.  Norris 

D.  Hopkins  J.  Grafton 

(Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  VII,  leaf  82.) 

Turning  again  to  Dr.  Bentley’s  invaluable  record  we 
find  October  9,  1787,  “On  October  5,  happened  a  curi¬ 
ous  interview  with  a  celebrated  Joshua  Grafton,  which 
deserved  to  be  remembered.  I  had  no  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  gentleman.  Tho’  I  had  been  at  his  house 
it  was  not  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  or  to  dine  with 
him.  He  had  been  sick  ever  since  I  had  been  in  Salem. 
He  sent  for  me  by  his  Cousin.  The  reason  offered  for 
going,  was,  that  the  patient  was  apprehending  of  death, 
k  wished  to  communicate  his  last  thoughts,  &  prove  that 
he  w'as  of  sound  mind,  &  memory.  I  proposed  to  go 
after  eleven  &  was  accompanied  by  Capt.  Joseph  White. 
After  a  few  delays,  a  company  mustered,  consisting  of 
Captain  B.  Putnam,  Jon®  Ingersoll,  Josh:  Ward,  Jn° 
White,  &  J.  Fiske.  Upon  our  admission  below  the  w'omen, 
five  in  number  consisting  of  old  M”  Grafton,  two  maidens, 
a  Miss  Chapman,  and  a  Woodbridge,  began  a  most  hor¬ 
rible  w'ailing.  The  intercession  of  the  Cousin  &  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Patient  obliged  us  to  go  up.  Our  opinions 
were  then  different,  -whether  the  w'hole  were  distracted,  a 
part,  which  part,  which  most,  &c.  The  Patient  made  several 
demands  for  the  Sexton,  repeated  a  little  poetry,  talked  of 
his  Pall  holders,  questioned  such  as  were  present,  &  ram¬ 
bled  from  thing  to  thing  to  prove  he  was  in  his  right 
mind.  Then  he  required  whether  w’e  judged  him  right, 
asked  prayers,  interrupted  them,  &  soon  we  all  retired  in 
the  greatest  confusion,  insulted  by  the  women,  confused 
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by  the  unexpected  powers  of  the  family,  &  the  conductor 
of  the  family  told  one  of  the  persons  looking  for  his  hat, 
that  if  he  would  go  home  he  would  bring  it  to  him. 

Xovember  18,  1787.  The  danger  of  the  Loan  of  Books, 
for  whose  sentiments,  you  wish  not  to  be  accountable. 
Allen’s  Oracles  of  Reason,  given  by  J.  W.  Esq’’  was  lent 
to  Col.  C.  under  promise  of  secrecy,  but  by  him  lent  to 
a  Mr.  Grafton,  who  was  reported  to  have  died  a  Confirmed 
Infidel,  the  hook  was  found  at  his  death  in  his  chamber, 
examined  with  horror  by  his  female  relations.  By  them 
conveyed  to  a  ^Ir.  Williams,  whose  shop  is  remarkable  for 
news,  &  therein  examined — reported  to  be  mine  from  the 
initials  W.  B.,  viewed  as  an  awful  curiosity  by  hundreds, 
connected  with  a  report  that  I  encouraged  infidelity  in 
Grafton  by  my  prayers  with  him  in  his  dying  hour,  & 
upon  the  whole  a  terrible  opposition  to  me  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  devout  &  ignorant  multitude. 

The  last  Will  of  me  Joshua  Grafton  of  Salem,  mer¬ 
chant  ;  Imprimis  my  debts  &  funeral  expences  paid.  Item 
unto  my  beloved  wife  Lydia  Grafton  ten  Pounds.  Item 
unto  my  Hon^  Mother  Mary  Chapman  one  hundred 
Pounds.  Item  unto  each  of  my  Children  viz.  Joshua, 
Sukey,  Joseph  &  Polly  ten  Pounds.  Item  I  dispose  of 
the  Tuition  and  Custody  of  my  four  Children  untill  they 
shall  respectively  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
to  my  beloved  Friend  and  Cousin  M'  Joseph  Grafton  of 
Salem  Merchant.  Residue  to  said  Friend  and  Cousin 
^P  Joseph  Grafton  whom  I  make  sole  Executor.  July 
21,  1786.  Probate  November  7,  1787.  Witnesses: — 
James  Jeffry,  I(saac)  Osgood,  S.  Cook.  (Essex  Probate 
Court  Records,  v.  359,  p.  26^) 

Children : —  bom  in  Salem. 

69.  Joshua,  bap.  June  14,  1778,  North  Church. 

70.  Susannah,  (Suckey),  bap.  Mar.  1780,  North  Church. 

71.  Joseph,  bap.  Apl.  1782,  North  Church. 

72.  Maby,  (Polly),  bap.  Feb.  1784,  North  Church. 

62.  Joseph  Grafton,  born  June  9,  1757,  in  New¬ 
port,  married  December  12,  1779,  Ruth,  bom  about  1757, 
died  March  27,  1784,  ae.  27,  daughter  of  Captain  Barnard 
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&  Lydia  (Eddy)  Eddy  of  Providence,  R.  I.  He  married 
(2)  ifovember  13,  1788,  (intention  September  26,  1788) 
in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  Sally,  born  September  25,  1762,  died 
June  15,  1804,  ae.  41,  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  (War¬ 
ren)  Robinson  of  Waltham,  Mass.  He  married  (3)  Oc¬ 
tober  6,  1805,  (intention),  Hannah,  baptized  February 
14,  1762,  died  January  29,  (26  in  cWrch  records)  1835, 
ae.  73,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Martha  Parker  of  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.  The  Providence  “Phoenix”  states  the  death 
of  “Mrs.  Hannah  Grafton  at  Providence  in  7 1st  year 
13  March  1831.” 

Until  fourteen  years  old  he  was  at  school  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  sail-maker  and  in  1784  was  the  preacher  at  Re- 
hoboth  N^eck,  having  joined  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Providence  in  1775,  and  in  1785  he  was  the  preacher  in 
Plainfield  Congregational  Church  for  fifteen  months,  dis¬ 
missed  in  1787  he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Hampton,  Conn.,  for  several  months  but  declined  to  settle 
there.  He  preached  for  sixteen  weeks  at  Xewton  and 
became  pastor  and  was  ordained  June  18,  1788,  where  he 
remained  forty-eight  and  a  half  years,  retiring  November 
25,  1835.  He  died  December  16,  1836,  ae.  79  yrs.  6  mos. 
at  Newton,  Mass. 

Children: —  by  first  wife. 

73.  a  son,  d.  May,  1783. 

74.  a  son,  d.  1783,  six  weeks  after  the  elder  child. 

Children; —  by  second  wife,  born  in  Newton,  Mass. 

75.  .James  Manning,  b.  Dec.  1789;  d.  Jan.  15,  1790,  ae.  23  days. 

76.  Sally,  b.  Feb.  15,  1791 ;  d.  about  Oct.  1802,  ae.  12,  Newton. 

77.  Ruth. 

78.  Fanny. 

79.  Joseph  Dana,  b.  July  23,  1793. 

SO.  William,  b.  Aug^.  17,  1796. 

81.  Hope,  b.  about  1802;  d.  May  13,  1835,  ae.  32. 

His  grandchildren  were  living  in  Eoxbury  in  1836. 

63.  Lydia  Grafton,  date  of  birth  unknown,  married 
November  15,  1778,  Robert  Carver. 

65.  George  Woodbridge  Grafton,  born  February  23, 
1790,  baptized  January  25,  1791,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
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Salem,  was  unmarried.  There  appears  to  be  some  un¬ 
certainty  in  regard  to  his  death.  In  Salem  Vital  Records 
he  is  recorded  as  ‘‘master  of  brig  Fawn,  (died)  at  sea, 
1826,  a.  40  y.”  In  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  (vol.  40,  p.  58)  he  is  recorded  as  master  and 
with  Robert  Brookhouse  owner  of  the  brig  Climax,  153 
tons,  in  1814,  cast  away  in  Madagascar  in  1823;  also 
master  of  the  brig  Fawn,  168  tons,  in  1816,  lost  in  the 
Feejees  August  1830.  It  is  evident  from  the  Salem  Ship 
Registers  that,  while  he  had  been  master  and  part  owner 
of  the  Fawn  when  she  is  registered  in  1824,  his  name 
does  not  appear  at  her  next  registry  in  1826.  Elsewhere 
it  is  stated  that  he  joined  the  East  India  Marine  Society 
in  1820  and  died  at  Madagascar  in  1836.  In  still  f.nother 
record  it  is  stated  that  he  died  at  sea  and  was  buried  in 
Patagonia  in  1826,  ae.  40. 

67.  Anxe  Fausette  Grafton,  born  January  15, 
1794,  baptized  July  13,  1794,  in  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Salem,  (her  middle  name  is  spelled  variously  Fossett, 
Fousett,  Fousatt,  but  no  such  surname  is  found  in  the 
vital  records)  married  September  24,  1815,  John  Wood- 
bridge,  bom  July  30,  1792,  died  Xovember  7,  1859,  in 
Boston,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Gilman  (Grafton)  Fenno, 
her  cousin.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  of  the  firms 
of  Dana,  Fenno  and  Henshaw  and  Hamden  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Before  her  marriage  she  had  a  school  in  Salem 
which  she  was  advertising  in  March,  1811.  She  died 
July  11,  1869,  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  they  are  both 
buried  in  the  family  tomb  in  Salem.  (Dudley  Genealogy.) 

Children: —  first  three  born  in  Salem,  FENNO. 

Elizabeth  Gbafton,  b.  Aug.  12,  1816,  bap.  Sep.  18,  1816;  d. 
Oct.  6,  1816. 

Geobge  Grafton,  b.  May  11,  1820;  d.  Jan.  12,  1829. 

John  Woodbbidge,  b.  Dec.  8,  1824;  d.  about  1840,  at  sea. 

Dana  Grafton,  b.  Feb.  5,  1827;  d.  July  29,  1888;  mar.  Dec. 
16,  1868,  Eliza  Ann  Brooks. 

Mart  Grafton,  b.  July  10,  1830,  living  in  1898 ;  mar.  Dec.  3, 
1850,  John  Calvin  Dow. 
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68.  Elizabeth  Woodbeidge  Geafton,  bom  April  1, 
1797,  married  May  10,  1818,  Kobert,  bom  about  1795, 
died  June  23,  1825,  ae.  30,  (at  sea  while  master  of  the 
ship  “Hope”)  Brookhouse.  He  had  previously  married 
October  11,  1812,  Sally  Archer,  who  died  before  1818. 
His  father  was  certainly  also  Robert  Brookhouse,  but  un¬ 
less  he  was  that  Robert,  bom  1757,  who  married  1776, 
Elizabeth  Reeves  no  marriage  of  his  parents  is  recorded. 
The  various  dates  involved  make  this  seem  doubtful,  but 
in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  for  1861, 
(vol.  3,  p.  179)  it  is  stated  that  Robert,  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  (Reeve)  Brookhouse,  bom  December  8, 
1779  married  (1)  Martha  Farley,  (2)  Eliza  W.  Grafton, 
(3)  Mary  Follansbee.  It  also  states  that  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Lodge,  June  1,  1802,  and  Master  1805. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  Robert  would  have  been  eigh¬ 
teen  years  older  than  Elizabeth  W.  Grafton,  while  Martha 
Farley  was  born  in  1783  and  Mary  Follansbee  was  born 
in  1797.  Sally  Archer  was  bom  in  1788.  That  it  was 
the  Robert  born  in  1795  who  died  at  sea  on  the  “Hope” 
is  proved  by  his  age  as  given  in  the  record  of  his  death. 
Altogether  this  is  a  decidedly  perplexing  record  upon 
which  very  little  light  can  be  thrown. 

He  with  his  brother-in-law  George  W.  Grafton  was  an 
owner  of  the  brig  “Climax”  153  tons,  in  1814,  cast  away 
on  Madagascar  in  1823  and  also,  in  1816,  of  the  brig 
Fawn,  168  tons,  lost  in  the  Feejees  in  August  1830. 

Children: —  born  in  Salem,  BROOKHOUSE. 

Elizabeth  Grafton,  b.  Apl.  11,  1821;  mar.  Mar.  4,  1840, 
Jonathan  C.  Perkins. 

Robert,  b.  Mar.  23,  1823 ;  mar.  Apl.  24,  1845,  Anna  O.  Sutton. 

Mary  Follansbee.  bap.  Aug.  9,  1828,  ae.  about  5  mo.;  d. 
Aug.  27,  1828,  ae.  5  mo. 

A  clue  to  the  marriages  is  afforded  by  the  names  of  the 
two  daughters,  the  first  evidently  the  daughter  of  a 
Grafton  mother,  tJie  last  of  a  Follansbee. 

69.  Joshua  Geafton,  born  June  9,  baptized  June  14, 
1778,  North  Church,  Salem,  married  June  1,  1803,  Eliza 
Richardson  of  London,  England,  born  December  31,  1774, 
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in  London.  They  were  married  at  St.  Petersburg,  Rus¬ 
sia,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Pitt  in  the  English  Chapel.  She 
married  after  his  death  in  1806  on  Jan.  13,  1812,  Oliver 
Whyte  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  Grafton  sailed  in  his  ship 
“Argus”  from  Salem  with  his  sister  Mary,  who  went  to 
attend  the  wedding  and  meet  her  new  sister-in-law.  She 
died  March  17,  1871  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  aged  97. 

My  Brother  and  Sister  bid  me  adieu  last  eve,  intending 
to  depart  for  the  place  of  your  abode,  the  ensuing  week, 
on  a  truely  delightfull  errand,  to  enjoy  the  friendship  in 
sweet  converse,  of  one  they  most  dearly  love,  and  to  cement 
their  affections  still  more  closely  by  the  bonds  of  the  most 
divine  institution,  marriage ;  at  that  blest  period,  immagi- 
natiou  will  convey  me  to  your  dwelling,  altho  awful  dis¬ 
tance  will  prevent  the  realization  of  it ;  that  unpleasant 
obstical  (influenced  by  love,  and  friendship)  I  hope  you 
will  soon  remove;  I  shall  then  have  the  pleasure,  of  com¬ 
municating  to  you  verbally,  my  most  ardent  wishes  for 
your  hai)|)incss,  and  not  only  so,  but  evince  it,  by  my 
solicitude  to  bestow  on  you  pleasure,  whenever  it  is  in 
my  power:  in  the  time  which  will  precede  that,  I  must 
be  content  to  give  epistolary  ones,  which  you  sincerely 
have  from  all  your  friends  here,  Graudmama,  Aunts  & 
Cousins,  join  me  in  sending  my  fervent  love  to  you,  and 
ardently  wishing,  that  every  anticipated  wish  of  yours 
may  be  doubly  realized. 

Hasten  my  dear  friend  the  happy  time  when  I  may 
embrace  you  as  a  beloved  affectionate  sister,  untill  then, 
may  the  Almighty  God  protect  you,  and  cause  the  waves, 
to  waft  you  safe  to  America,  which  will  be  supreme  joy 
to  us  all,  in  the  interim  I  will  remain  in  the  blest  expec¬ 
tance  of  it 

Your  sincere  friend 

Miss  Eliza  Richardson  Susan  Grafton  (See  No.  70) 
St.  Petersburg  Decern*’'’  the  23  1802 

He  was  a  mariner  of  Boston  and  his  negro  boy  died  in 
Dorchester  in  1809. 

He  died  November  5,  1805  and  his  estate  was  admitted 
to  probate  in  Suffolk  County  in  1806,  (vols.  104/5). 

Estate  of  Joshua  Grafton.  Owing  to  the  ill  state  of  my 
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health  it  is  my  wish  that  my  brother  Joseph  Grafton 
may  be  appointed  administrator  on  the  Estate  of  my  late 
husband  Joshua  Grafton.  Eliza  Grafton,  Boston,  June 
23,  1806.  He  was  appointed  three  days  later. 

Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Joshua  Grafton  late  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mariner  taken  by  ^^ath*  Greenough,  Sam'  B.  Goddard, 
Tho®  Clark.  Dec.  8,  1806.  (Pew  in  the  Gallery  of 
Trinity  Church  and  half  a  Pew  in  Salem,  but  held  upon 
dubious  claim  here,  omitted.)  Total  $1342.75. 

Child 

82.  Joshua  Chapman,  b.  Mar.  9,  1806,  Boston;  d.  Nov.  22, 
1888,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

70.  Susannah  (Sukey)  Grafton,  baptized  March 
1780,  married  in  1812,  Captain  Henry  Clark  of  Kenne- 
bunkport.  Me. 

Children:—  CLARK. 

Henby. 

Bowen. 

71.  Joseph  Grafton,  baptized  April  1782  (born  May 
11,  1781,  Stackpole  Genealogy)  in  the  i7orth  Church, 
Salem,  married  February  12,  1817,  Ann  Maria,  born 
1800,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Ward  Gurley  and  Grace 
Starfield  (Stackpole),  First  Attorney  General  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Louisiana. 

At  the  age  of  twelv^e  he  entered  the  counting  house  of 
his  uncle,  Henry  Chapman,  as  an  apprentice.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his 'term  he  began  business  for  himself  and 
in  1806  was  senior  partner  of  Grafton  and  Appleton,  ship 
chandlers  at  33  State  Street  with  a  rope  walk  in  Purchase 
Street.  In  1803  he  joined  the  Boston  Light  Infantry  and 
in  1812  the  regular  army  as  Captain  of  the  21st.  Infan¬ 
try  under  General  Ripley.  He  was  commissioned  Major 
July  26,  1813,  having  served  at  the  capture  of  Fort  George 
in  May  of  that  year.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became 
Measurer  at  the  Boston  Custom  House  and  in  1842,  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  He  lived  on  Carver  Street 
in  Boston  in  1810. 
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He  died  March  24,  1861,  his  wife  having  died  June  3, 
1851. 

Children : —  born  in  Boston. 

83.  Heney  Deabbobn,  b.  Nov.  12,  1817;  d.  Apl.  13,  1855.  He 

graduated  in  the  class  of  1849  at  West  Point  and  was 
a  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

84.  Joseph,  b.  Sep.  7,  1819;  d.  March  4,  1900,  New  York. 

85.  John  Gueley',  b.  Feb.  4,  1823;  d.  Nov.  29,  1895,  New  York. 

86.  Edwabd  Clabk,  b. -  1829;  d.  Jun.  24,  1876.  He  gradu¬ 

ated  in  the  class  of  1848  at  Annapolis  and  was  a 
Commander  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

87.  Chables  Chapman,  b.  Apl.  12,  1830;  d.  Aug.  30,  1912, 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

88.  Mabia  Josephine,  b.  Jul.  8,  1830;  d.  Jul.  12,  1893. 

89.  James  Ingebsol,  b.  Jun.  16,  1842 ;  d.  Mar.  16,  1865,  Averys- 

boro,  N.  C.  He  graduated  in  the  class  of  1862  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  as  a  Captain  of  the  2nd.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Regiment  was  killed  at  Averysboro. 

72.  Mary  (Polly)  Grafton,  born  February  10, 
1784,  baptized  that  month  in  the  North  Church,  Salem, 
probablj"  married  August  15,  1804,  in  Boston,  George 
Washington,  bom  January  8,  1776,  died  March  17,  1817, 
ae.  41:2:9,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Newmarch)  Pres¬ 
cott  of  New  Castle,  N.  H.  He  graduated  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  1795,  read  law  with  the  Hon.  William 
Prescott  of  Boston  and  was  Clerk  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  New  Hampshire.  He  served  as  Captain  under 
General  Harrison  and  was  in  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe 
in  1811. 

He  died  September  14,  1825,  ae.  41:7:4. 

Children:—  PRESCOTT. 

Benjamin,  b.  May  28,  1805;  d.  Dec.  4,  1809. 

Ly'dia  Gbafton,  b.  July  16,  1806 ;  mar.  Aug.  21,  1830,  Stephen 
Jarvis  of  New  Orleans. 

Susan  Gbapton,  b.  Apl.  27,  1808 ;  d.  Aug.  31,  1839. 

Geobge  Washington,  b.  Sep.  1,  1809;  d.  Oct.  2,  1810. 

Maey  Gbafton,  b.  Jan.  18,  1813;  d.  Dec.  7,  1860;  mar.  June 
12,  1839,  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark  of  Boston. 

Frances  Lear,  b.  July  9,  1814;  d.  after  1869. 
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Gex)bge  Washington,  b.  Jan.  14,  1816;  mar.  July  25,  1845, 
Rebecca  Wilson  Sweeney  of  New  York. 

(Prescott  Genealogy.) 

79.  Joseph  Dana  Grafton,  born  July  23,  1793, 
married  June  23,  1816,  Harriet  Stillman,  bom  November 
14,  1795,  Boston,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Still¬ 
man)  Balch.  He  may  have  married  (2)  before  1828 
Mary  Lewis  Elliott. 

Child 

90.  Frances  Euza,  b.  Feb.  5,  1828. 

81.  Hope  Grafton,  born  about  1802,  married  (inten¬ 
tion)  September  29,  1822,  Joseph  Parker.  The  marriage 
was  published  in  the  Providence  papers,  18-21  October 
1822.  He  was  from  Baltimore.  She  died  May  13,  1835, 
ae.  32. 

82.  Joshua  Chapman  Grafton,  born  March  9,  1806, 
at  Boston,  married  in  1835,  Eliza  Ann,  born  December 

30,  1812,  at  Boston,  daughter  of - and - Morgan. 

He  was  a  “Forty  Niner”  and  was  connected  with  the 
Seaman’s  Bethel  in  Boston  for  many  years.  He  died 
November  22,  1888,  at  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Children : — 

91.  Franklin  Whyte,  b.  Aug.  13,  1834;  d.  Dec.  25,  1914. 

92.  Elizabeth  Richardson,  b.  May  30,  1836;  d.  Apl.  17,  1915. 

93.  Mary  Susan,  b.  Jan.  5,  1840,  living  in  1927. 

84.  Joseph  Grafton,  born  September  7,  1819,  mar¬ 
ried  September  19,  1849,  Elizabeth,  born  -  1828, 

daughter  of  Henry  and  Catharine  (De  Peyster)  Remsen 
of  New  York  City.  He  died  March  4,  1900,  in  New 
York.  She  died  about  1904-5. 

86.  Edw.yrd  Cl.\rk  Grafton,  born -  1829,  in 

Boston.  He  was  a  Midshipman  at  Annapolis  in  1841 
and  graduated  in  the  class  of  184 — ,  Lieutenant  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1855 ;  Lieutenant  Commander  July  16,  1862  \ 
Commander  December  20,  1866.  He  was  Flag  Officer  on 
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the  “Minnesota”  when  the  “Merrimac”  tried  to  raise  the 
blockade  in  the  James  River;  commanded  “Genesee”  at 
Mobile  Bay  and  the  “Gettysburg”  in  1868.  He  was  re¬ 
tired  January  18,  1871. 

87.  Charles  Chapman  Grafton,  born  April  12, 
1830,  in  Boston.  He  was  a  historian  and  printer  of  the 
1st  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Educated 
at  Boston  Latin  School,  graduating  from  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1853,  he  w'as  ordained  a  priest.  May  30,'  1858. 
He  was  founder  of  the  brotherhood  of  Cowley  Fathers, 
1872,  in  Boston,  also  of  other  orders.  On  April  25,  1889, 
he  was  consecrated  second  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
and  died  there  August  30,  1912. 

88.  Maria  Josephine  Grafton,  born  July  8,  1830 
(  ?1833)  in  Boston,  married  January  28,  1857,  Charles 
Henry,  born  Januarj'  11,  1819,  son  of  John  and  Calla 
(Smith)  Minot.  She  died  July  12,  1893  and  he  died 
February  7,  1900. 

Children:—  MINOT. 

Joseph  Grafton,  b.  Jan.  13,  1858 ;  mar.  Jun.  10,  1890,  Honora 
Elizabeth  Temple. 

Grace  Josephine,  b.  Sep.  19,  1859;  mar.  May  12,  1886,  Fran¬ 
cis  Inman  Amory. 

Charles  Henry,  b.  Nov.  9,  1862 ;  d.  Nov.  30,  1887 ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  University,  1886. 


90.  Frances  Eliza  Grafton,  born  February  5,  1828, 
at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  married  October  26,  1846,  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  General  William  Elliott,  bom  August  6,  1823, 
died  August  16,  1868,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Virginia 
(Squier)  Ashley.  She  was  his  third  cousin  and  they 
lived  in  Little  Rock. 

Children:—  ASHI.EY. 

Chester  Grafton,  b.  Aug.  13,  1847 ;  d.  Sep.  29,  1876,  Houston. 

Francis  Freeman,  b.  May  29,  1853;  d.  Sep.  25,  1853. 

Harriet  Eliza,  b.  Dec.  29,  1856;  d.  Nov.  1861. 

Fannie,  b.  Dec.  29,  1856;  mar.  Mar.  4,  1886,  Dr.  Clifton 
Sidney  Gray. 
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91.  Franklin  Whyte  Grafton,  born  August  13, 
1834,  at  Eliot,  Me.,  married  September  26,  1859,  Anna 
Augusta,  born  November  15,  1838,  daughter  of  M.  C. 
and  Anna  .(Marshall)  Craig.  He  was  in  the  Boston  Post 
Office  over  fifty  years.  He  served  as  Ensign  and  Aide 
to  Admiral  David  Porter  on  the  Red  River  Expedition 
and  was  honorabl.y  discharged  June  5,  1865. 

Children : — 

94.  Franklin  Cbaig,  b.  Sep.  7,  1861;  d.  Apl.  16,  1862. 

95.  Harbie  Graig,  b.  July  18,  1863,  living  1926,  Boston. 

96.  Arthur  Whyte,  b.  Aug.  11,  1871,  living  1927. 

92.  Elizabeth  Richardson  Grafton,  born  May  30, 
1836,  married  April  3,  1856,  Thomas  Hale,  and  she  died 
April  17,  1915. 

Children:—  HALE. 

Susan,  b.  March  5,  1862;  d.  June  19,  1920;  mar.  Feb.  15, 
1883,  F.  Horton  Johnson. 

Florence,  b.  Nov.  12,  1870;  m.  Oct.  22,  1896,  Harry  A.  Small; 
d.  Nov.  17,  1913. 

Josephine,  b.  Jan.  10,  1874;  m.  June  26,  1898,  George  Spald¬ 
ing,  living  in  1927  in  Denver,  Col. 

Charles,  b.  March  21,  1876;  m.  July  22,  1900.  Living,  1927, 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

95.  Harrie  Craig  Grafton,  born  July  18,  1863,  in 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  married  December  21,  1887,  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth,  born  September  5,  1864  ?,  daughter  of  John  William 
and  Sarah  Kenniston  White.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Ireland-Grafton  Company,  shoe  manufacturers  in  New- 
buryport.  Mass,  and  Dover,  N.  H.,  from  1902  to  1925, 
when  he  retired.  In  1918  he  was  appointed  on  the  Food 
Conservation  Force,  for  the  East  and  West,  during  the 
World  War.  He  was  living  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  1927. 

Child: —  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass. 

97.  Harry  Craig,  b.  July  18,  1889;  living  1927,  unmarried,  in 
Duxburj',  Mass. 

96.  Arthur  Whyte  Grafton,  born  August  11,  1871, 
married  (1)  Josephine  Euphemia,  daughter  of  John  and 
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Hannah  Reardon,  June  28,  1896;  married  (2)  at  Lynn, 
July  19,  1904,  Edith  Hughes  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  dau.  of 
William  and  Nellie  (Weaver)  Hughes.  No  children^ 

97.  Harry  Craig  Grafton,  Jr.,  born  July  19,  1889, 
Roxbury,  Mass.  Attended  Public  Schools  at  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  Powder  Point  School  and  Phillips  Andover  Acad¬ 
emy,  1900-1909.  He  entered  the  employ  of  Lee,  Higgin- 
son  &  Co.,  Boston,  1910.  Started  in  business  as  Harry 
C.  Grafton,  Securities,  at  53  State  Street,  Boston  in  1913. 
Entered  World  War  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  N.  Base 
May  1917.  Commissioned  as  Ensign  1918.  Appointed 
Aide  to  Admiral  John  R.  Edwards  1918.  Organized 
Naval  Unit  to  train  to  be  Naval  Officers  250  men  at 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  Served  sea  duty  on 
Destroyer  Breese  No.  122.  Honorably  discharged  1920. 

Established  Grafton  Company,  Bankers,  for  Munici¬ 
pal  and  State  Bonds,  November  1920. 

Commissioned  Senior  Lieutenant  in  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
March  1927,  with  Reserve  Aviation  Squadron,  V.  F.  11. 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  GARDINER  TO  CART. 
RICHARD  DERBY. 


Inner  Temple  March  y®  19‘'*  1762. 

Sir 

On  Tuesday  I  was  at  the  Cockpit,  when  the  Trial  of 
the  Schooner  Fair  Lady  belonging  to  Salem  and  the  Sloop 
Penguin  of  Rhode  Island,  both  taken  coming  from  Monte 
Christi,  carried  into  Jamaica  and  there  Condemned, 
came  before  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  and  altho  the  whole 
Evidence  taken  in  the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty  agrees 
that  all  the  Sugars  came  from  Cape  Francois  in  Spanish 

B - had  never  been  landed  at  Monte  Christi,  but  was 

immediately  put  on  board,  and-  altho’  the  several  Deposi¬ 
tions,  agreed  that  the  Super  Cargo  was  never  ashore  at 
Monte  Christi ;  Yet  my  Lord  Mansfield  would  not  permit 
the  Appellants  Councell  to  go  into  their  Defence,  but 
immediately  reversed  the  Sentence  given  below  and  ac¬ 
quitted  both  these  vessells,  declaring  the  Trade  to  be  Legal. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  Declare  that  if  the  Sugars  had  been 
bought  of  Frenchmen  at  Monte  Christi  yet  the  Trade 
would  have  been  legal  for  a  Frenchman  residing  at  Monte 
Christi  for  the  sake  of  Trade,  he  said  was  to  all  Com¬ 
mercial  Intents  a  Spaniard.  Upon  this  I  held  it  my  Duty 
to  give  you  the  earliest  Intelligence  and  sincerely  to  wish 
you  Joy.  We  have  not  yet  got  an  Order  for  hearing  but 
expect  it  every  day.  Upon  talking  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  I  determined  to  present  a  Remon¬ 
strance  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ag‘  Shirley  and  Bradford, 
but  as  our  Sollicitor  was  out  of  Touti  upon  the  Lent 
assizes  I  drew  the  Remonstrance  myself  (which  is  no 
part  of  my  business)  and  got  his  Clerk  to  Copy  it  and  I 
have  presented  it,  but  have  received  no  Order  yet  to 
attend  upon  it :  By  my  having  drawn  this  Remonstrance 
you  will  have  about  £3  ster.  for  as  it  is  no  part  of  my 
Business  either  as  an  Agent  or  Counsel  I  shall  not  charge 
you  a  farthing.  Shirley  will  certainly  be  recalled,  and 
our  good  friend  M''  Pratt  will  be  appointed  Grovernour 
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in  his  Room;  when  Shirley  arrives  in  England,  instead 
of  Prosecuting  him  in  the  Expensive  way  of  Parliament, 
I  intend  first  to  Commence  an  Action  against  him  in  your 
behalf  for  Damages;  and  then  (if  you  have  a  mind  to  be 
Revenged)  to  fyle  an  Information  against  him  for 
Bribery ;  and  by  these  means  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  complete  Satisfaction.  I  have  seen  M''  Lane ;  he  told 
me  he  had  no  money  of  yours  in  his  hands,  but  at  last, 

he  said  he  would  Advance  a  little  sooner -  it  should 

not  go  on ;  As  to  ^less”  Mackey  &  Campbell - not  yet 

called  upon  them  as  the  Bill  upon  Bristol -  accepted 

and  will  in  a  few  days  be  paid,  and  with - I  shall 

be  able  to  go  on  till  a  few  days  before  Tryal - appre¬ 

hend  will  be  in  July  next.  You  may  depend  upon  my 
Diligence  and  that  I  shall  use  my  most  Strenuous  En¬ 
deavors  to  gain  you  Justice:  In  the  mean  time  make 
my  Compliments  agreeable  to  Cap*  Crowninshield  and 
inform  him  that  my  reason  for  not  writing  particularly 
to  him  is  that  I  could  not  do  more  than  send  him  a  Copy 
of  mine  to  you.  So  that  the  Concern  being  Joint  the 
writing  to  one  I  apprehend  to  he  the  same  as  siting 
to  both.  I  am  Your  and  his  most  Obliged  &  Obed* 

Humble  Servant. 

To  J:  Gardiner. 

Capt“  Richard  Darby 
Salem. 
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By  Gardner  W.  Allen. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LXIV,  page  256.) 

“While  repeating  the  demand  he  poured  into  us  a 
full  volley  from  his  small  arms  and  cannon,  which  was 
instantly  returned  and  continued  three  minutes  and  a 
half,  when  he  struck  his  colors,  a  complete  wreck,  having 
one  man  killed  and  six  wounded  and  in  a  sinking  condi¬ 
tion.  The  boats  were  despatched  instantly  to  their  relief 
and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  great  exertions  of  Lieutenant 
Voorhies  that  she  was  prevented  from  going  down,  hav¬ 
ing  received  three  shot  between  wind  and  water,  one  of 
which  injured  the  pumps.  The  Grampus  received  some 
trifling  injury  in  her  sails  and  rigging,  but  not  a  man  hurt. 

“The  captured  vessel  proved  to  be  the  notorious  priva¬ 
teer  Palmyra,  formerly  the  Pancheta,  from  Porto  Rico; 
carries  one  long  brass  18  and  eight  18-pound  carronades, 
and  a  crew  of  eighty-eight  men.  They  acknowledged  the 
robbery  of  the  Coquette  and  the  only  excuse  given  by  the 
officer  is  that  they  could  not  prevent  those  things  hap¬ 
pening  now  and  then.  Several  of  the  plundered  articles 
were  found  on  board.”®® 

In  the  late  summer  of  1822  the  centre  of  piratical 
activity  shifted  temporarily  to  Porto  Rico.  Lieutenant 
Gregory,  while  at  St.  Thomas,  was  informed  by  Porto 
Ricans  whom  he  met  there  that  on  their  island  privateers 
were  being  fitted  out,  largely  manned  by  Cubans,  which 
were  in  reality  nothing  but  pirates,  and  that  serious  depre¬ 
dations  on  commerce  were  to  be  expected.  In  their  senti¬ 
ment  towards  Americans  the  Cubans  were  actuated  by  “a 
deadly  desire  of  revenge.”®® 

In  August  Captain  Robert  T.  Spence,  with  the  ship 
Cyane,  was  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and  opened  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Governor,  Don  Francisco  Gonsalez 
de  Linarez,  concerning  captures  of  American  merchant- 

S5  Am.  State  Papers,  Tfaval,  TI,  193. 

SB  Am.  State  Papers,  Naval,  IT,  193. 
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men  by  Porto  Rican  privateers.  In  his  letter  of  the  28th 
he  says:  “It  appears  that  some  of  these  vessels  have  been 
sent  in  and  after  a  grievous  detention,  declared  to  be  a 
‘bad  prize’ ;  subject,  however,  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  suit 
and  one-third  of  the  expenses  of  the  privateer.  ...  A 
pretended  violation  of  bloekade,  it  appears,  is  the  pretext 
for  sending  into  the  ports  of  this  island  vessels  navigat¬ 
ing  the  sea  under  the  American  flag.  The  whole  there¬ 
fore  may  be  resolved  into  two  descriptions  of  cases:  The 
first  comprising  vessels  seized  and  again  released  as  ‘bad 
prizes,’  paying  the  whole  of  the  costs  of  trial  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  expenses  of  the  privateer. 

“The  principles  of  equity  applicable  to  such  cases  are 
too  simple  to  require  exposition.  The  innocent  are  not 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  another’s  guilt  or  imprudence.  If 
an  American  is  interrupted  in  her  voyage,  eaptured  and 
vexatiously  detained  until  a  judicial  investigation  deter¬ 
mines  her  to  be  a  ‘bad  prize,’  it  seems  to  me  self  evident 
that  all  costs  of  the  suit  should  be  paid  by  the  captors, 
in  whom  the  wrong  is ;  add  to  this  that  proper  damages 
should  be  levied  on  the  aggressor,  that  the  sufferer  may 
be  fairly  indemnified,  and  the  ‘privateersman’  may  be 
restrained  in  future  by  a  fear  of  being,  in  all  similar 
cases,  called  upon  to  make  good  the  injury  resulting  from 
his  wantonness.  Without  such  a  check  what  is  there  to 
limit  the  mischief  done  by  men  of  this  order  who,  steal¬ 
ing  from  their  dens  and  lurking  places,  pollute  the  ocean 
with  the  blood  of  defenseless  sailors  and  gorge  their  cu¬ 
pidity  with  the  spoils  of  plunder  and  ravage  ?  .  .  . 

“The  second  description  of  cases  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  immediate  attention  of  your  excellency,  are  those 
vessels  sent  in  under  a  pretext  of  attempting  to  enter  a 
blockaded  {wrt.  The  jiacific  i)olicy  uniformly  pursued  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  just  and  liberal 
princijdas  by  which  it  has  Ix'en  governed,  through  all  its 
various  struggles,  to  treat  all  nations  as  friends  and 
especially  to  Ix"  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  Spain, 
entitle  the  citizens  of  America  to  the  privilege  of  navi¬ 
gating  the  seas  without  molestation  on  pretexts  so  flimsy 
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as  those  of  violating  a  ‘blockade’  which  has  never  existed 
de  facto.  .  .  . 

“Your  excellency,  influenced  by  high  and  honorable 
motives,  will  doubtless  see  the  propriety  of  ordering  all 
American  vessels  now  detained  to  be  forthwith  released, 
and  the  punishment  of  marauders  who  have  tarnished  the 
dignity  of  the  Spanish  character  by  acts  of  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  most  flagrant 
outrages,  by  a  prostration  of  all  the  usages  of  civilized 
society;  thereby  bringing  the  commercial  world  into  a 
state  truly  to  be  deplored,  tending  to  arm  man  against 
his  brother  man  and  to  make  safety  nowhere  but  in 
strength  and  habitual  hostility.”®’^ 

Captain  Spence  a  few  days  later  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy:  “I  have  had  a  conversation  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor  who  begs  me  to  be  assured  that  all  he  can  do  shall 
be  done  to  meet  my  wishes,  in  relation  to  the  privateers 
fitted  out  of  the  island;  that  those  already  out  were 
ecjuipped  before  he  assumed  the  government;  that  he  is 
opposed  to  it,  both  in  his  private  and  public  capacity; 
that  fixture  restraints  shall  be  placed  upon  them ;  and  that 
he  will  remedy  all  abuses,  as  far  as  he  has  power.  .  .  . 
That  ujion  the  subject  of  blockade  he  can  do  nothing — 
it  was  a  question  that  must  be  settled  between  the  two 
governments ;  that  blockade  had  been  declared  by  General 
Morillo ;  it  was  recognized  and  the  consequences  of  violat¬ 
ing  it  were  inevitable.  Over  this  question  he  had  no 
control. 

The  ])rivateers  fitted  out  at  Porto  Rico  consisted  of  six 
brigs  and  schooners,  at  least  three  of  which  were  of  con¬ 
siderable  force ;  with  three  of  four  small  vessels  in  addi¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Spence's  arrival  they  had 
sent  five  American  vessels  into  port,  a  barque  and  four 
brigs. 

The  PearocJi,  Ca]itain  Stephen  Cassin,  captured  a 
pirate  off  Pahia  Honda,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Havana, 
September  28.  On  l)oarding  her,  arms  and  ammunition 

57 .4  w.  S’trttc  Pni>€r.'<,  yarn!,  11.  196. 
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were  found  on  board,  and  a  crew  of  eighteen  men.  “She 
had  no  permit  for  arms  and  in  the  roll  of  equipage  pro¬ 
duced  (which  was  without  a  signature)  hut  ten  persons 
were  specified.  We  also  found  on  board  a  red  Ensign 
and  Pendant.  Conceiving  her  piratical  character  plainly 
evidenced  by  these  circumstances,  I  took  her  as  a  prize 
and  sent  on  board  Midn.  Thos.  Dornin  with  a  crew.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  spoke  H.  B.  M.  Schooner 
Speedwell,  Capt.  Geriy’^,  who  informed  me  that  a  few  hours 
previously  he  was  fired  at  by  two  schooners  under  the 
red  flag,  which  he  chased  in  as  far  as  he  could  with  safety 
venture  with  his  vessel.  I  immediately  got  out  the  boats 
and  dispatched  them  with  about  fifty  men  well  armed  and 
the  revenue  cutter  [Louisiana^  and  prize  schooner  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  them,  but  after  a  vigilant  search  among  the  Keys 
they  returned  to  the  ship  the  following  evening  without 
success.  The  following  morning,  discovering  a  sail  in¬ 
shore,  I  again  sent  the  boats.  .  .  .  The  Speedwell  also 
joined  the  expedition,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  mention 
the  politeness  of  Captain  Gerry  in  tendering  any  assistance 
that  his  vessel  could  afford.  The  following  morning  they 
returned  to  the  ship  with  four  schooners  they  had  taken 
as  prizes.*’®^ 

The  story  of  “A  Desperate  Fight”  between  a  merchant¬ 
man,  that  dared  to  resist,  and  a  pirate,  was  first  told  in 
a  Xew  Orleans  paper.  “The  brig  Patriot,  of  Xew  York, 
Horace  T.  Jacobs,  master,  on  her  voyage  from  Port  au 
Prince  to  New  Orleans,  on  the  7th  of  September,  being 
off  Cape  [San]  Antonio  and  in  a  dead  calm,  was  attacked 
by  a  piratical  schooner  of  about  60  tons,  with  a  crew  of 
from  45  to  60  men.  .  .  .  Capt.  Jacobs  then  tacked  to 
the  south  and  eastward  and  hauled  up  the  course  and 
ordered  preparations  to  lie  made  for  action,  which  were 
readily  and  unanimously  obeyed ;  the  universal  good  spir¬ 
its  which  {len-aded  all  hands — consisting  of  ten  men  and 
a  boy — were  truly  conspicuous.  When  the  schooner  was 
close  under  the  stern,  Capt.  Jacob  hailed  her,  upon  which 
she  fired  a  whole  volley  of  musketry  into  the  brig,  and 

M  Master  Commandants'  Letters,  1822,  No.  166;  Log  of  the 
Peacock. 
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we  in  return  commenced  upon  the  schooner  by  firing  the 
stern  gun,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  chief  mate,  which,  with  the  musketry,  did  great  execu¬ 
tion  amongst  them.  This  gun  was,  however,  dismounted 
the  third  round  and  our  colors  were  shot  away  at  the  same 
time,  upon  which  the  schooner  set  up  a  terrible  shout  to 
board  from  the  bowsprit  end;  her  boarders  were  covered 
by  an  abundance  of  musketry,  but  notwithstanding  their 
vast  superiority  they  were  very  gallantly  repulsed.  She 
then  set  fire  to  the  brig  astern  by  throwing  fired  wads  in 
at  the  cabin  windows  and  into  the  stern  boat,  which  was 
happily  extinguished  without  damage.  She  then  made 
another  attempt  to  board,  but  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
By  this  time  her  fire  considerably  abated  and  we  could 
perceive  an  almost  clear  deck  on  board  of  her,  and  that 
she  manifested  a  willingness  to  get  clear  of  us.  She 
asked  for  quarter  repeatedly,  but  it  was  suspected  to  be 
a  trick  .  .  .  to  get  a  sight  of  the  people  and  knock  them 
off.  She  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  clear  of  the  brig, 
as  her  jibboom  and  some  of  her  ropes  forward  had  got 
foul  of  the  brig’s  davit  and  the  stern  boat’s  bow.  Seven 
men  could  only  be  counted  on  her  deck  with  the  glass 
when  she  v'^as  a  half  mile  off.  The  brig’s  rigging  and 
sails  are  very  much  cut  up.  Capt.  Jacobs  was  wounded 
in  the  head  by  a  musket  ball  and  is  supposed  to  have  frac¬ 
tured  his  skull.  He  died  of  a  lockjaw  and  violent  con¬ 
vulsive  fits  on  the  night  of  the  12th  inst.  He  has  left 
a  wife,  who  was  on  board  in  the  action,  to  lament  his  loss ; 
he  had  only  been  married  a  little  more  than  three  months. 
Mr.  Johnson  ...  is  the  only  surviving  officer  of  the 
brig  and  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket  ball ;  he 
is  much  to  be  praised  for  his  good  and  persevering  con¬ 
duct.  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  of  Xew  York,  doing  second 
mate’s  duty,  was  killed  in  the  action.”®*^ 

The  Cuban  authorities  seemed  to  be  wholly  unconcerned 
as  to  the  crimes  committed  in  their  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  made  no  effort  to  prevent  them  or  to  punish  the 
perpetrators.  It  was  well  known  that  the  pirates  main¬ 
tained  a  base  of  operations  at  Regia,  in  the  harlx)r  of 
•JO  Niles,  November  2,  1822. 
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Havana,  and  made  captures  within  sight  of  the  Moro.®^ 

In  November,  1822,  while  the  IT.  S.  schooner  Alligator 
was  at  anchor  in  Matanzas  harbor,  her  commander.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  AVilliam  H.  Allen,  was  informed  that  an  American 
brig  and  schooner  had  been  captured  recently  and  were 
then  Ij'ing  in  a  hay  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  eastward. 
The  Alligator  got  under  way  and  the  next  morning  at 
daylight  anchored  near  the  bay.  The  brig  and  schooner, 
with  three  other  vessels — a  ship,  brig,  and  schooner — 
were  seen  at  anchor;  also  a  schooner  under  sail  and  full 
of  men,  with  boats  passing  between  her  and  the  other 
vessels.  The  Alligator  s  boats  were  immediately  manned 
and  sent  in  chase.  The  schooner  tried  to  escape  with 
sweeps.  After  a  long  chase,  the  boats  came  within  gun¬ 
shot.  The  schooner  hoisted  a  red  flag  and  opened  fire; 
the  boats  prepared  to  board.  A  second  schooner  then 
appeared  and  opened  fire  on  the  boats.  The  men  in  the 
first  schooner  left  her  in  boats,  attempting  to  get  aboard 
the  other.  The  launch  of  the  A  lligator,  with  Lieutenant 
Allen,  and  her  cutter  then  tried  to  head  off  the  pirate 
boats,  which  returned  to  their  schooner.  The  Americans 
made  another  attempt  to  board  this  vessel,  when  her  crew 
again  took  to  their  boats  and  got  aboard  the  other  schooner. 
The  Americans  then  took  possession  of  the  first  schooner 
and  the  boats  chased  the  second  schooner.  The  combined 
})irate  crews  on  board  her  numbered  about  one  hundred. 
The  American  boats  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two  killed 
and  five  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  Lieutenant 
Allen,  who,  with  one  other,  died  soon  afterwards.  The 
pirates  were  joined  by  a  third  schooner.  It  was  learned 
later  that  their  loss  was  fourteen  killed  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  wounded.  The  Americans  brouaht  away  their  prize^ 
also  the  shiji,  two  brigs,  and  two  schooners.^" 

The  brig  Marcia,  of  Providence,  and  schooner  Camden, 
of  Poston,  were  off  Cape  San  Antonio.  December  7,  early 
in  the  morning,  when,  says  Captain  Thurber  of  the  brig, 
they  “saw  two  piratical  cruizers  comina  out  from  under 
the  land.  At  7  they  came  alongside  and  directly  came 

*>1  Ihid.,  October  26,  182?2. 
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on  board  armed  with  knives,  swords,  dirks,  and  pistols, 
and  took  possession  of  both  vessels,  piit  the  brig  abo\it  and 
steered  for  the  land,  with  the  avoAved  intention  of  burn¬ 
ing  her  and  killing  all  hands.  They  began  beating  me 
with  their  swords  and  thrusting  their  daggers  at  me, 
tlireatening  to  stab  me.  They  broke  open  chests  and 
trunks,  the  cabin  and  every  part  of  the  vessel,  and  beat 
all  hands  fore  and  aft,  to  make  them  confess  where  the 
money  was,  conducting  more  like  demons  in  human  shape 
than  men.  They  rigged  themselves  out  in  our  clothes 
and  strutted  about  the  decks,  flourishing  their  swords,  etc. 
After  ravaging  about  two  hours  and  being  satisfied  there 
was  no  more  money  on  board,  they  bid  us  go  about  our 
business,  taking  175  dollars,  small  boats,  oars,  rigging, 
sails,  and  everything  they  thought  of  value.  .  .  .  They 
had  two  English  lads  to  pull  their  boats,  who  informed 
my  men  that  they  belonged  to  the  British  brig  Union, 
which  the  pirates  had  burnt  and  murdered  all  hands  ex¬ 
cept  them.  The  piratical  vessels  were  of  about  40  tons, 
crews  chiefly  Spaniards  of  a  most  savage  appearance  and 
conduct.”®^ 

On  December  11,  1822,  Secretary  Thompson  reported 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Naval  Committee  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Commissioners  a  considerable 
force,  in  addition  to  that  already  employed,  was  necessary. 
He  recommended :  “One  Steam  Boat,  of  90  to  120  tons,  to 
carry  two  18-y)Ounders  and  two  12-pounders  upon  travel¬ 
ling  carriages,  so  as  to  fire  from  any  part  of  the  vessel. 
Ten  fast  sailing  Schooners,  of  45  to  00  tons  burthen,  to 
draw  not  more  tlian  five  to  seven  feet  water,  each  to  be 
armed  with  one  long  12  or  18-pounder  mounted  on  a 
circle,  with  two  12-pounder  carronades,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  small  arms,  to  row  from  20  to  24  sweeps ; 
and  five  light,  double  bank  Cutters,  each  to  row  20  oars 
and  adapted  to  carry  40  men  well  armed  with  muskets, 
pistols,  boarding  pikes,  cutlasses,  etc.”  This  additional 
force  was  provided  by  an  act  approved  December  20S‘* 

“Our  vessels  o))erating  in  the  West  Indies  were  engaged 

63P7/i7.  Aurora,  February  13,  1823. 
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upon  no  holiday  task.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  in 
open  boats,  absent  from  the  parent  ship  for  days  at  a  time, 
searching  out  lagoons  and  other  hidden  resorts  of  pirates. 
The  crews  were  not  only  exposed  to  hostile  gun-fire  and 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  but  also  to  the  infection 
of  paludal  and  yellow  fevers.  The  latter,  indeed,  was 
the  worst  enemy  they  had  to  encounter,  its  victims  out¬ 
numbering  many  fold  those  who  fell  in  action.  At  one 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  yellow  jack  would  drive  our  naval 
vessels  altogether  out  of  West  Indian  waters.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  this  ever-present  danger,  the  discomforts  and 
risks  inseparable  from  boat  expeditions  were  as  naught. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  spirit  of  the  navy  of  those  days 
that  its  officers  and  men  faced  this  insidious,  invisible 
peril  without  a  murmur,  if  not  without  apprehension.  To 
stand  up  in  battle  against  a  human  foe,  giving  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the  blows  of  actual  combat,  is  a  far  lighter  undertak¬ 
ing  than  to  confront  the  mysterious,  unseen  chance  of 
being  mortally  stricken  while  unable  to  ward  off  the 
assaults  of  a  dread  disease.  All  honor  to  those  who  so 
bravely  did  their  duty  under  appalling  conditions.”®® 

65 Goodrich  (?fav.  Inst.,  XLIII,  493). 


V.  COMMODORE  PORTER. 


A  new  commander-in-chief  of  the  West  Indian  station 
was  selected  early  in  1823.  This  was  Captain  David 
Porter,  who,  since  he  relinquished  his  command  at  Xew 
Orleans,  had  added  to  his  credit,  already  considerable, 
his  brilliant  achievements  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  addi¬ 
tional  force  provided  for  him  consisted  of  a  steam  galliot 
called  the  8ea  Gull,  eight  schooners  armed  with  three  guns 
each,  five  20-oared  barges,  and  a  transport  mounting  six 
guns.  The  Sea  Gull  was  the  first  naval  steamer  of  any 
country  to  serve  in  time  of  war.  Most  of  the  vessels 
already  in  the  West  Indies  in  1822  remained  there  under 
his  orders.  The  Alligator  had  been  wrecked  and  the  Non¬ 
such  sent  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Porter's  orders  from  Secretary  Thompson,  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1823,  define  the  attitude  of  the  Administration 
towards  conditions  in  the  West  Indies  at  this  time.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  squadron  “for  the  purpose  of  repressing  piracy  and 
affording  effectual  protection  to  the  citizens  and  commerce 
of  the  United  States.”  He  was  also  to  give  his  attention 
to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  according  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  several  acts  of  Congress.  While  doing  these 
things  he  must  “observe  the  utmost  caution  not  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  others.”  Pirates  being  the  enemies  of 
all  nations,  he  might  land  on  the  islands  and  pursue  them, 
even  in  the  settled  parts,  having  previously,  however,  given 
notice  to  the  local  authorities  that  his  sole  object  was  to 
seize  the  offenders  and  bring  them  to  justice.  Any  pirates 
captured  on  shore  must  be  turned  over  to  the  local  authori¬ 
ties,  but  if  the  authorities  should  refuse  to  receive  them, 
they  must  be  kept  on  shipboard  and  a  report  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  at  once  to  the  Xavy  Department.®*^ 
When,  two  years  later,  Porter  came  into  collision  with  the 

*8  Am.  State  Papers,  Naval,  II,  203.  See  Appiendix  IV.  For 
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Department,  he  claimed  these  orders  as  jnstification  of  his 
conduct. 

Porter  established  his  headquarters  at  Key  West,  at 
that  time  called  Thompson’s  Island,  or  Allenton.  That 
place,  however,  was  not  his  first  objective.  He  sailed 
from  Hampton  Roads  February  15,  1823,  on  the  sloop 
of  war  Peacock,  Commander  Stephen  Cassin,  accompanied 
by  the  Sea  Gull,  the  schooner  Decoy,  transport,  and  the 
schooners  (ireyhound,  Shark,  Ferret,  Jackall,  Fox,  Wild 
Cat,  Terrier,  Weasel,  and  Beagle  The  barges  were  not 
ready  for  sea.  On  March  3  the  Commodore  announced 
to  Secretary  Thompson  his  arrival  that  morning  at  St. 
Thomas  “with  all  the  squadron  under  my  command,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Grey  Hound,  which  vessel  separated  in  a  gale.  I 
have  despatched  Lieutenant  Commandant  Perry,  with  the 
Shark  and  three  small  schooners,  to  scour  the  south  side 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  shall  sail  tomorrow  with  the  rest  of 
the  squadron  for  St.  John’s,  where  I  have  been  informed 
several  privateers  have  been  fitted  out  which  have  done 
considerable  injury  to  our  commerce.  I  am  also  informed 
that  there  is  a  large  British  naval  force  in  those  seas,  a 
squadron  of  which,  apparently  on  the  lookout,  I  fell  in 
with  this  morning.”^^ 

Porter  left  St.  Thomas  the  day  after  his  arrival,  soon 
fell  in  with  the  schooner  Greyhound,  Commander  John 
Porter,  and  sent  her  into  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  with  a 
letter  to  the  governor,  Don  ^liguel  de  Torres.  In  this 
letter,  dated  March  4,  the  commodore  requested  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  furnish  him  “a  descri])tive  list  of  vessels  legally 
commissioned  to  cruise  from  Porto  Rico,”  that  he  might 
“know  how  and  when  to  respect  them.”  He  also  wished 
to  know  how  far  the  Porto  Rico  privateers  had  been  “in¬ 
structed  to  interrupt  our  trade  with  ^Mexico  and  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Re])ublic.”  The  co-operation  of  the  governor  in 
the  suppression  of  piracy  was  hoped  for  and  expected.**® 

On  the  6th,  the  Greyhound  not  having  returned,  the 
Fox.  T.ieutenant  AVilliam  H.  Cocke,  vras  sent  in  “to  obtain 
intelligence  of  Captain  Porter  as  to  his  progress.”  When 

c7/6trf.,  II,  222. 
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the  Fox  entered  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  she  was  fired  upon 
and  Lieutenant  Cocke  was  killed.  The  officer  in  command 
of  the  battery,  who  gave  the  order  to  fire,  claimed  to  be 
acting  under  orders  of  the  governor  to  permit  no  vessel 
to  enter  the  harbor.  Meanwhile  the  commodore  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Aguadilla,  at  the  western  end  of  the  island, 
where,  on  March  10,  he  was  joined  by  the  schooners,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Shark,  which  was  at  once  sent  to  the  coast  of 
South  America.  At  this  time  he  says:  “I  also  divided 
my  squadron  into  Four  Divisions,  giving  one  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Porter,  one  to  Lieut.  Comdt.  Kearney, 
one  to  Lieut.  Comdt.  Watson,  and  keeping  one  with  my¬ 
self,  with  orders  to  proceed  by  different  routes  to  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Island,  thus  multiplying  our  chances  of  detecting 
Pirates.”**” 

Upon  being  informed  of  Lieutenant  Cocke's  death.  Com¬ 
modore  Porter  issued  a  general  order,  dated  March  10, 
1823.  “The  afilicting  intelligence  which  has  this  day 
been  received,  relative  to  the  death  of  that  most  excellent 
officer  and  man,  Lieut.  Comd’t.  William  H.  Cocke,  by  a 
shot  fired  from  the  castle  of  St.  John’s,  has  filled  us  all 
with  the  most  lively  sorrow  and  regret.  Had  he  fallen 
in  battle,  had  he  died  by  the  hands  of  declared  enemies, 
our  sorrows  would  have  been  assuaged  by  a  knowledge  of 
his  having  died  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  country 
and  while  doing  his  duty  as  an  officer.  But  to  be  thus 
cruelly  torn  from  his  family,  his  friends,  and  from  his 
country,  by  the  conduct  of  a  dastard  (whose  aim  was  ren¬ 
dered  more  siire  by  his  perfect  safety  and  by  the  helpless 
condition  of  the  vessel  of  our  lamented  friend),  is  heart¬ 
rending  in  the  extreme.  But,  while  we  deprecate  the  act 
of  the  individual  who  committed  it,  we  must  not  involve 
in  it  the  conduct  of  a  whole  people.  The  authorities  of 
Porto  Rico  and  in  ]>articular  the  captain  general  of  the 
island  has  given  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the  most 
sincere  regret  that  the  event  has  taken  i)lace.  Everything 
has  been  done  by  him  that  I  could  reasonably  expect  him 

r-o  Cai>t(iiits'  Letters,  1823,  I.  Xo.  97  (March  14);  Am.  State 
Papers,  Xaval,  I,  1103,  1105.  For  Porter’s  correspondence  with 
the  Governor  of  Porto  Pico,  see  pp.  1103-1106. 
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to  do  at  present,  to  satisfy  me  of  his  friendly  disposition 
towards  us,  and  as  no  act  of  ours  can  recall  to  life  the 
estimable  man  who  has  been  taken  from  us,  we  must  leave 
what  remains  yet  to  lie  done  to  our  country,  whose  de¬ 
mands  will  no  doubt  be  prompt  and  effectual.  All  that 
remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  ^ieve,  and  as  a  slight  token  of 
what  we  feel,  it  is  proposed  to  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm, 
and  on  the  swords  for  one  month.”^® 

The  next  port  made  was  Matanzas.  Writing  to  the 
Secretary,  March  28,  the  commodore  announced  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  that  place  two  days  earlier,  “after  giving  the  North 
Coasts  of  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba  as  thorough  an  exami¬ 
nation  as  was  practicable  with  the  two  Schooners  and  the 
Boats  of  this  ship  with  the  greater  part  of  her  crew,  while 
all  the  Keys  off  shore,  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  rendezvous 
of  Pirates,  were  examined  by  the  Ship.  The  service  has 
been  very  fatigueing  to  those  employed  for  more  than  a 
week  past  in  open  boats  and  in  the  most  dangerous  and 
intricate  navigation  in  the  World,  hut  it  has  been  per¬ 
formed  cheerfully  and  I  wish  I  could  say  successfully; 
hut  we  have  not  in  this  long  route  been  able  to  detect  a 
Single  Pirate,  although  our  suspicions  rested  on  many, 
nor  can  I  conceive  how  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  detect 
them,  for  they  are  one  day  fishermen,  another  droguers, 
wood  cutters,  salt  gatherers,  or  Pirates,  as  best  suits  them. 
Every  Spaniard  is  armed  with  a  knife  and  this  w^eapon 
according  to  their  mode  of  w^arfare  is  enough  for  them. 
Were  w’e  to  apprehend  every  suspicious  Spaniard  and 
Vessel,  their  coasting  trade  would  soon  be  entirely  broken 
up. 

“Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  heard  of  the  most  horrid 
atrocities  committed  by  them.  They  now  spare  no  one, 
w'hole  Ships  Crews  are  indiscriminately  burnt  with  their 
vessels,  and  there  has  been  an  instance  recently  of  the 
murder  of  a  crew  under  the  walls  of  the  Morro.  .  .  . 
Five  piratical  Vessels  have  for  some  Weeks  been  watching 
the  fleet  in  the  Bay,  which  I  shall  cause  to  be  examined, 
and  since  our  arrival,  .  .  .  they  have  dispersed  and 
disarmed.  .  .  . 
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“I  was  surprised  to  learn  on  my  arrival  here  that  cir¬ 
culars  had  been  written  by  the  Captain  General  to  the 
Governors  and  Commanders  of  the  different  districts  of 
the  Island,  forbidding  the  entrance  of  my  sqiiadron  into 
any  of  its  ports  or  the  landing  of  any  part  of  my  forces 
in  pursuit  of  Pirates.  The  Island  appears  at  Present  in 
a  very  agitated  state  and  the  Government  appear  to  think 
that  the  Imited  States  would  consider  it  a  very  desirable 
acquisition.  I  shall  use  every  means  in  my  power  to 
satisfy  them  that  my  objects  are  totally  unconnected  with 
anything  of  a  Political  nature.”^^ 

About  this  time  a  case  of  successful  resistance  by  a 
merchantman  to  a  piratical  attack  was  reported.  “The 
brig  Borvdoin,  Captain  Carr,  has  arrived  at  Newport, 
P.  I.,  from  Matanzas.  Foiir  hours  after  leaving  the 
latter.  Captain  C.  was  approached  by  a  piratical  schooner 
from  the  land  and  full  of  men,  rowing  fourteen  sweeps. 
On  coming  up,  they  hoisted  the  red  flag  and  called  upon 
Captain  C.  to  strike  or  die.  He  was  not  quite  willing 
to  do  either,  but  waited  until  the  scoundrels  arrived  within 
range,  when  he  let  loose  at  them  four  carriage  guns  and  a 
number  of  muskets.  The  deck  of  the  schooner  was  com¬ 
pletely  raked  and  she  instantly  hauled  off  with  all  possible 
speed,  rowing,  however,  only  three  sweeps  instead  of  four¬ 
teen.  Captain  C.  supposes  he  might  easily  have  sunk 
the  pirates,  had  it  not  been  calm,  which  enabled  them  to 
escape.”’^ 

“It  is  evident  that  Porter’s  business  was  not  to  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  iipon  w'hom  must  rest 
the  responsibility  for  the  long  continiiance  of  piratical 
depredations.  After  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  ad¬ 
mitted  claim  to  proper  recognition  of  their  dignity,  there 
still  remains  the  conviction  that  either  through  complicity 
or  punctilio,  they  refrained  from  doing  for  themselves, 
or  permitting  others  to  do  in  their  stead,  what  was  impera¬ 
tively  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  nefarious  traffic  with 
its  accompaniment  of  cruelty  and  murder.”'^® 

71  Captains'  Letters,  1823,  I,  No.  122 ;  Am.  State  Papers,  Naval, 
I,  1106,  II,  222. 

72  Niles,  March  8,  1823. 

73  Goodrich  (Nor.  Inst.,  XLIII,  685). 
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Early  in  A|)ril,  1823,  Lieutenant  Cornelius  K.  Strib- 
ling,  of  the  Peacock,  with  two  of  the  heavy  barges,  the 
GalUnipper  and  Mosquito,  chased  a  schooner  ashore  alxiut 
twenty  miles  east  of  Havana,  after  a  running  fight  of 
over  an  hour.  The  schooner  fought  under  Syianish  colors. 
She  was  called  the  Pilot  and  came  originally  from  Xor- 
folk.  After  beaching  their  vessel  most  of  the  pirates 
escaped  in  the  bushes,  but  two  were  killed  and  several 
wounded.  One  prisoner  was  taken.  Xo  American  was 
hurt.  The  victors  succeeded  in  getting  the  schooner  off 
practically  uninjured  and  brought  her  to  Havana.’^ 

Just  about  this  time  it  was  stated,  apparently  on  good 
authority,  that  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1815, 
over  three  thousand  acts  of  piracy  had  been  committed. 
The  report  mentioned  by  Commodore  Porter,  that  the 
governor  of  Cuba  had  given  orders  to  local  governors 
and  commandants  of  districts,  forbidding  the  entrance  of 
American  vessels  into  Cuban  ports,  was  denied.  It  orig¬ 
inated  with  certain  of  these  commandants,  who  made  much 
trouble  for  the  commodore  and  his  officers."® 

When  Commodore  Porter  arrived  at  Matanzas  in  ^March, 
he  found  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  waiting  for  convoy,  and 
he  was  able  to  give  them  protection.  He  remained  at 
!^^atanzas  and  vicinity  for  alx)ut  a  month.  In  April  he 
shifted  his  flag  to  the  steamer  Sea  Gull.  After  a  two 
days’  search  for  “three  ])iratical  schooners  in  the  River 
Palmas,”  he  “found  the  remains  of  the  vessels,  which  the 
Pirates  had  b\irnt.”"'‘’ 

Cai)tain  Cassin  of  the  Peacock,  in  a  report  to  the  com¬ 
modore  dated  Ayiril  28.  after  mentioning  the  capture  of 
the  schooner  Pilot,  and  of  a  sloop  on  the  16th,  says:  “At 
10  A.  il.  on  the  same  day  we  anchored  in  a  noted  harlwr 
for  ])i rates,  intending  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  Our 
anchor  was  scarcely  gone,  before  a  felucca  was  discovered 
standing:  out  for  the  GalUnipper,  who  was  ahead,  sound¬ 
ing.  On  o|X'ning  our  vessels  she  immediately  hauled 
down  her  sails  ami  ])ulled  around  the  ]»oint  of  an  island. 

'*  dfliccrif'  Letters,  182.3,  III,  No.  16;  .4»i.  State  Papers,  Naval, 
I,  1109. 

‘■>\Ucs,  April  19,  .Tune  14,  1823. 

Captains'  Letters,  1823,  II,  No.  50. 
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The  barges  were  ordered  in  chase,  accompanied  by  all 
the  boats  we  conld  muster.  On  their  getting  to  where  the 
felucca  had  disappeared,  several  houses  were  discovered 
and  a  number  of  men  employed  carrying  things  from  them 
and,  at  the  moment,  were  supposed  to  be  fishermen.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  felucca  was  discovered  and, 
when  found,  was  dismantled  and  covered  with  bushes, 
hastily  thrown  over. 

“When  the  pirates  (which  they  proved  to  he)  found 
she  was  discovered,  they  fired  a  volley  of  musketry’  at 
our  boats,  which  fortunately  proved  harmless.  The  offi¬ 
cers  and  crews  immediately  landed  and  pursued  them 
through  the  btishes,  when  a  running  fight  of  more  than 
half  a  mile  took  place,  the  i)irates  frequently  turning  for 
a  moment  and  firing,  which  was  returned  occasionally  but 
w’ithout  effect,  from  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were 
pursued.  So  closely  were  they  ])ressed  that  they  threw 
off  shoos,  clothes,  and  other  incumbrances ;  but  from  the 
thickness  of  the  bushes  and  knowledge  of  their  path,  all 
made  their  escape.  Their  establishment,  which  consisted 
of  five  houses,  was  set  on  fire  and  the  felucca  brought  off. 
She  is  a  fine  boat,  coppered,  pulls  sixteen  sweeps,  and  is 
in  every  respect  equal  to  any  of  our  barges.  She  appears 
to  have  b(‘('n  recently  fitted  and  T  jjresume  was  on  the  eve 
of  making  her  first  cruise.  The  old  boat,  which  was  taken 
in  the  morning,  T  save  to  a  fisherman  who  was  serviceable 
to  us  as  a  pilot,  she  Ix^ing  an  incumbrance.”"' 

.\fter  this  the  north  shore  of  western  Cuba  was  mi¬ 
nutely  examined,  which  occu])ied  four  days.  The  water 
was  very  shallow  and  the  pa'^sage  within  the  Colorados 
TJeef  extremely  intricate.  Cassin  learned  that  several 
British  vessels  were  cruising  in  the  vicinity.  Tie  arrived 
at  f’aue  San  Antonio  April  21,  and  later  proceeded  to 
Key  ^Vest. 

Commodore  Porter,  still  on  the  Sea  Gull,  but  imw  at 
Key  West,  wrote  to  Secretary  Thom])son  May  10.  After 
re])ortin'r  the  events  just  related,  he  goes  on:  “I  shall 
dispatch  the  Pencncl:  today  for  La  Vera  Cruz  to  relieve 
the  Shari'  and  shall  now  be  left  with  only  my  small  ves- 
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sels,  two  of  which,  with  two  barges  (which  I  have  found 
great  difficulty  in  manning  from  the  Sea  Gull  and  Store 
Ship)  I  shall  send  off  this  evening  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  Comdt.  Watson  on  an  expedition  among  the  Keys 
in  the  old  Straights  [Old  Bahama  Channel]  and  thence 
around  the  Island,  to  return  by  way  of  Cape  Antonio. 
Two  schooners  under  Lieut.  Comdt.  Rose  are  making  the 
circuit  by  the  other  route,  commencing  at  Point  Yeacos, 
going  round  Cape  Antonio  and  returning  by  the  Old 
Straights ;  two  under  command  of  Lieut.  Comdt.  Skinner 
are  convoying  from  Havana;  and  the  remaining  two  are 
careening  and  will  in  a  few  days  sail  for  the  protection 
of  our  commerce;  and  the  three  remaining  barges  are 
hauled  up  for  want  of  men.  When  I  left  Matanzas,  the 
country  was  alarmed  by  large  bands  of  robbers,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  who  had  plundered  several  estates 
and  committed  some  murders  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city.  Bodies  of  horse  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  them 
and  the  militia  were  all  under  arms.  Some  prisoners  had 
been  taken  and  it  was  said  that  those  bands  were  composed 
of  the  freebooters  which  lately  infested  the  coast  and  who, 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  ocean,  had  taken  up  this 
new  line  of  business.’”® 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  Gulf  of  Campeche.  On 
April  15  Commodore  Patterson  ordered  Lieutenant  Greg¬ 
ory  in  the  Grampus,  then  at  New  Orleans,  to  proceed  to 
that  place  in  order  to  chastise  pirates  who  had  attacked 
the  American  brig  Belisarius,  of  Kennebunk.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  why  the  Grampus,  presumably  in  Porter’s 
squadron,  should  have  been  under  the  orders  of  Patterson. 
On  March  1  the  Belisarius,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Port 
au  Prince  to  Campeche,  ‘Vas  boarded  off  the  harbor  of 
the  latter  by  a  piratical  schooner  of  about  forty  tons  and 
manned  by  thirty  or  forty  men,  who  asked  for  money,  but 
the  captain  (Perkins)  denied  having  any. 

Captains'  Letters,  1823,  II,  No.  97;  Am.  State  Papers,  Naval, 
I,  1109. 

(To  be  continued)' 
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Oeo.  Barker,  Sam.  Turner, 

Jona.  Tedder,  ete. 

28  Sell.  “American”  “  Bordeaux  Pliris.  Francis  75  f.  2.'{5  casks  &  i;Jl  boxes  claret,  wine,  1  pii^e  brandy, 

2  boxes  umbrellas,  0  boxes  primes. 


April  28  Soli.  “Joseph”  from  Bordeaux  Eleazer  Clraves  78  G  178  casks  &  139  lx>xes  claret  wine,  30  pipes  brandy  $3445.24 

John  Hooper  4tli, 

Jona.  Williams  <S-  master 

29  Sell.  “Molly”  “  Isle  of  May  John  D.  Dennis  Jr.  77  6  24  moys  of  salt,  1  lookinj'  glass,  -  hides.  $G53.32 

J.  I).  Dennis. 
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25  Sch.  “Eleanor”  “  Isle  de  Re  (France)  Thos.  Williams  76  6  83  moyes  salt.  $541.24 

Sam.  Ilo.ston 

28  Sch.  “Miriam”  “  La  Rochelle  R.  Girdler  Jr.  82  6  56  pipes  brandy,  18  casks  claret  wine,  800  bu.  salt.  $2830.73 

John  Pedrick  3rd 


June  8  Brlf^antine  “Minerva”  “  St.  Michael  Curtis  Searl  134  8  104  boxe.s  lemons,  17  cannisters  of  saffron,  19 

Curtis  Searl  sacks  cocoa  shells,  100  boxes  steel,  11  boxes 

saffron,  4  trunks  wearing  apparel,  1  chest  fans, 

2  chests  wearing  apparel,  1  box  books,  1  violin.  $294.85 

10  Schooner  “Saratoga”  “  Martinique  Jolm  'rucker  70  6  103  hhds.  &  43  bbls.  siigar,  29  tierces  sugar,  4 


DESCENDANTS  OF  EOGER  PRESTON  OF 
IPSWICH  AND  SALEM  VILLAGE. 


By  Charles  Henry  Preston. 


(Continued  from  Vol.  LXIV,  page  192.) 

731.  Olivia,  b.  5  Oct.  1811 ;  m.  John  Fuller  of  Stafford  Springs. 

Ch. :  Salina,  Sophronia,  Caroline,  Albert,  Clayton,  Julia. 

732.  Joshua,  b.  15  July  1813. 

733.  Harriet,  b.  8  Jan.  1815;  m.  Andrew  H.  Fuller.  Ch. ;  Har¬ 

riet. 

734.  Lucius,  b.  12  May  1816. 

735.  Louisa,  b.  13  Feb.  1819;  d.  6  Apr.  1896;  m.  Charles  F. 

Morrison.  Ch. :  Catherine,  unm.,  Sylvester  P.,  John  H., 
Frank. 

Amos  Preston  lived  in  the  old  Preston  house  at  Will- 
ington  Hollow  and  was  a  tanner. 

VI.  355.  Shubal  Preston  f  Jacob,  Jacob,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Rogerl,  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  20  Nov.  1758; 
bapt.  Second  Church,  Windham,  31  Oct.  1762;  died  in 
Homer,  N.  Y.  At  Hampton,  Conn.,  3  Dec.  1817,  Shubal 
Preston  was  elected  a  lister. 

Shuhal  Preston,  on  Sept.  26,  1832,  was  living  in  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  and  made  the  following  declaration  in  applying  for 
a  pension:  “Aged  73  years  the  20th  Nov.  last  past.”  That 
in  June,  or  before  the  10th  of  July  1776  he  “enlisted 
for  the  term  of  6  mo®  in  Captain  Reuben  Marcy’s  Co. 
reg.  of  Col.  John  Chester,  Ct.  troops  &  continued  in  same 
until  full  term  of  6  mo®,  when  was  honorably  discharged 
at  ^Morristown  N.  J.”  “Further  declares  that  at  time  of 
discharge  was  left  sick  there  &  remained  sick  for  5  weeks 
before  was  able  to  go  home.  Paid  own  expenses  while 
sick  &  never  rec('ived  any  remuneration  for  same,  neither 
for  time  from  any  one.  Also  declares  that  in  1777,  July 
4“*,  he  went  as  a  substitute  for  2  “”®  for  Billy  Snow  in 
Capt.  Caleb  Hendry’s  Comp.  &  think  the  reg.  was  com. 
by  Col.  Gallop,  &  that  he  served  2  mo®,  when  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  at  Groton,  Ct.  Also  in  1778  enlisted 
again,  for  1  y*',  in  Capt.  Squire  Hill’s  Comp.  Col.  Samuel 
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McClallen’s  reg.  Ct.  troops.  Served  faithfully  6  mo"  & 
was  held  as  minute  man  rem.  of  time.  Enlisted  June  15, 
same  yr,  served  3  mo*  till  Sep.  15,  after,  then  returned 
home,  &  in  Oct.  after  went  into  service  again  same  comp. 
&  reg.  &  served  3  mo®  till  Jan.  1779,  after  which  stood 
as  minute  man  till  June  1779  when  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  at  Canterbury,  Ct.  The  first  3  mo*  of  1779  went 
to  Northeast  &  West  Point  in  N.  Y.,  the  next  3  mo*  went 
to  New  London  &  remained  there  all  the  time.  Was 
born  in  Ashford,  Windham  Co.  Ct.  in  1758  &  was  living 
there  when  called  into  service.” 

Testimony  as  to  his  good  character  &c.  given  by  Rev. 
Alfred  Rennet  (Pastor  of  Baptist  church,  Homer,  N.  Y.) 
&  Deacon  Thomas  Chollar. 

The  Connecticut  Revolutionary  rolls,  show  that  the 
above  service  in  Capt.  Marcy’s  Co.  Col.  Chester’s  regt. 
was  under  Washington  at  Long  Island  and  White  Plains. 

Children ; 

736.  Shubal,  m. - Hicks  and  had  ch. :  Louisa,  Charlotte,  res. 

Michigan,  Sabina,  res.  Missouri,  Clara,  Edward,  Charles, 
accidentally  shot,  Asenath,  m.  Alvin  Clark. 

737.  Ezra,  d.  about  1849,  on  his  way  home  from  California. 

738.  Betsey,  m.  -  Goodell.  Ch. :  Fred,  Ellen. 

739.  Eviii.y,  m.  Jabez  Haight.  Ch. :  Ezra  P.,  James  M.,  d.  1897, 

Cieorge  W.,  d.  1877,  Emily  E.,  Watts,  res.  East  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  Celia,  Anna,  Alice,  Mary,  Charles,  Florence. 

740.  Harriet. 

741.  Mary. 

VI.  357.  Samuel  Preston  (Jacob,  Jacob,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  19  Feb.  1763; 
bapt.  at  Second  Church,  Windham,  18  Sept.  1763;  died 
in  Ira,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  24  March  1836 ;  married  first, 
in  Conn.,  Louisa  Abbott;  born  24  Dec.  1762;  died  in 
Columbus,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  16  March  1806;  married 
second,  2  Nov.  1806,  Electa  Phelps;  she  died  12  Dec. 
1826. 

Children : 

742.  Harvey,  b.  27  Jan.  1786;  lived  in  N.  Y. 

743.  Walter,  b.  30  June  1787. 
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744.  Andrews,  b.  29  Nov.  1788,  in  Pomfret,  Conn. ;  lived  in  N.  Y. 

745.  Louisa,  b.  26  Apr.  1792. 

746.  Mary,  b.  27  May  1795. 

747.  Clarinda,  b.  20  July  1797. 

748.  A  son,  b.  20  July  1797. 

749.  Samuel,  b.  16  July  1800,  in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  lived  in 

Lansing,  Mich. 

750.  Adaline,  b.  9  July  1808. 

751.  Ambrose,  b.  16  Aug.  1810. 

Samuel  Preston  moved  to  Chenango  Co.,  X.  Y.  pre¬ 
vious  to  1800. 

VI.  358.  Charles  Preston  (Jacob,  Jacob,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  3  Apr.  1765; 
died  in  Goshen,  Vt.,  24  Jan.  1829]  married  in  Hampton, 
Conn.,  11  Xov.  1790  Sally  Flint;  born  in  Hampton, 
Conn.,  1770;  died  in  Goshen,  Vt.,  21  Jan.  1829. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  Preston  and  the  birth  of  the 
first  three  children  are  recorded  at  Hampton,  Conn. 

The  following  agreement  dated  9  March  1797  is  on 
record  at  Hampton,  Conn. :  “Lease”  between  Charles 
Preston  and  Roswell  Preston  of  Hampton  and  Jacob 
Preston  of  Hampton,  “We  the  said  Charles  Preston  and 
Roswell  Preston  for  the  consideration  that  sd  Jacob 
Preston  hath  this  day  given  to  us  a  good  warrantee  deed 
of  all  the  land  and  buildings  which  he  possesseth  we  do 
therefore  hereby  lease  to  the  sd.  Jacob  Preston  all  the 
sd  land  and  buildings  thereon  standing  for  and  during 
the  natural  life  of  the  said  Jacob  Preston  for  him  to 
use  and  occupy  according  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry 
and  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  sd.  Jacob  Preston  all 
the  sd.  land  and  buildings  are  to  revert  back  into  the 
hands  of  Charles  Preston  and  Roswell  Preston. 

Polly  Preston  wit.  [Signed]  Charles  Preston 

Roswell  Preston 

20  Sept.  1797  Charles  Preston  of  Hampton  for  $860. 
sold  Roswell  Preston  of  Hampton,  three  parcels  of  land 
in  Hampton,  two  pieces  of  which  “contain  the  whole  of 
land  which  Charles  Preston  and  Roswell  Preston  hold 
by  deed  in  Partnership  from  our  honoured  father  Jacob 
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Preston  and  the  other  piece  I  bought  of  Foster  Preston.” 

The  date  of  this  sale  undoubtedly  fixes  the  date  of  the 
removal  of  Charles  Preston  from  Hampton  to  Vermont. 

Children : 

752.  Sally,  b.  3  Oct.  1791,  in  Hampton. 

753.  Ambrose,  b.  6  Mar.  1794;  d.  2  Sept.  1829. 

754.  Charles,  b.  26  July  1796,  in  Hampton. 

755.  Betsey,  b.  28  Jan.  1799;  d.  6  Mar.  1857,  unmarried. 

756.  Amanda,  b.  9  Aug.  1801;  d.  17  Mar.  1826;  m.  -  Green. 

757.  Marvin,  b.  13  Dec.  1803,  in  Brookfield,  Vt. 

758.  Eunice,  b.  16  May  1806;  d.  22  Sept.  1914. 

759.  Nathaniel,  b.  11  Apr.  1809. 

760.  Luther  Martin,  b.  6  Jan.  1812;  d.  11  Dec.  1834. 

VI.  360.  Foster  Preston  (Jacob,  Jacob,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  22  July  1769; 
married  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  2  Apr.  1797,  Sally  Durkee 
(Hampton  Rec.)j  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Mary  (Ben¬ 
jamin)  Durkee;  born  27  Jan.  1774. 

6  Feb.  1795  ‘‘Seth  Pike  of  Brookfield  Orange  Co. 
State  of  Vermont”  for  122£  sold  Foster  Preston  and 
Roswell  Preston  both  of  Hampton,  land  in  Hampton, 
bounded  by  David  Dodge  and  Jacob  Preston. 

In  the  account  Ixiok  of  his  brother  Roswell  he  is  called 
of  Woodstock  and  a  maker  of  staves. 

8  Mar.  1797  Foster  Preston  of  Hampton  for  $260. 
sold  Charles  Preston  of  Hampton  land  in  Hampton, 
bought  of  Pike. 

Foster  Preston  lived  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  1805-6. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  children  on  the  Hampton 
Records. 

VI.  361.  Capt.  Roswell  Preston  (Jacob,  Jacob, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  15  Sept. 
1771;  died  in  Freedom,  Mich.,  16  July  1836;  married  in 
Hampton,  Conn.,  18  Oct.  1798,  Mehitable,  daughter  of 
William  and  Mehitab’  (Eaton)  Knowlton;  born  21 
April  1774;  died  in  Freedom,  Mich.,  27  Xov.  1854. 

A  very  full  account  of  Captain  Roswell  Preston  is 
given  in  “A  History  of  Captain  Roswell  Preston”  by 
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Hon.  Edward  M.  Preston  of  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  from 
which,  the  extracts  which  follow  are  taken. 

“Roswell  Sr.  and  his  brother  Charles,  jointly,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Preston  homestead  at  Hampton,  from  their 
father,  Lieut.  Jacob  Preston,  in  March  1797,  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  same  year  Roswell  purchased  his  brother 
Charles’  interest,  and  thereafter  became  the  sole  owner 
of  the  premises.  The  land  contained  so  many  loose  stones 
and  boulders  that  all  of  the  fields,  except  one,  were  fenced 
by  stone  walls.  The  small  field  bordering  on  Little  river 
was,  and  still  is,  inclosed  by  an  old  style  rail  fence.  The 
farm  was  divided  into  fields  of  from  four  to  ten  acres.” 

“There  are  accounts  also  [in  old  account  book]  with 
Foster  Preston,  a  dealer  in  staves  at  Woodstock.” 

“On  22  May  1801,  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut 
issued  to  Roswell  Preston  a  commission  as  Captain  of 
the  5th  company  of  the  5th  regiment  of  Connecticut 
Militia.  For  years  thereafter.  Captain  Preston  was  in 
command  of  this  company,  instructing  his  men  in  mili¬ 
tary  tactics  and  officiating  as  master  of  ceremonies  on 
occasions  of  the  annual  muster  for  inspection  and  drill.” 

“Captain  Preston’s  hospitable  home  was  family  head¬ 
quarters.  The  old  dwelling  was  a  long,  red  building,  but 
one  story  in  height.  A  broad,  open  fireplace,  surmounted 
by  a  massive  chimney,  occupied  a  liberal  share  of  one 
side  of  the  living  room.  Swinging  from  one  side  of  the 
fireplace  was  a  long  iron  crane  from  which  hung  the 
pots  and  kettles  in  which  were  cooked  the  food  for  five 
or  six  generations  of  the  Preston  family.  Near  the 
kitchen  door  was  a  well  curb  from  which  an  oaken 
bucket  was  lowered  through  a  round  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  broad  flagstone  which  formed  the  top  of  the  well. 
Beside  the  well  was  an  oblong  stone  hollowed  out  in  the 
form  of  a  tray  which  served  as  the  family  wash  basin. 
North  of  the  well,  near  the  corner  of  the  house,  was  an 
old  pear  tree.  Mehitable,  widow  of  Captain  Roswell 
Preston,  stated  that  this  tree  was  planted  there  by  the 
hands  of  a  Preston  and  that  it  was  one  hundred  years 
old  when  she  immigrated  to  Michigan  in  1833.” 

“In  1814  Captain  Preston  built  a  large  addition  to  his 
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dwelling.  The  new  house  was  two  stories  in  height  with 
an  attic.” 

“The  farm  buildings  were  across  the  lane  to  the  west¬ 
ward  from  the  dwelling  house.  They  consisted  of  a  large 
barn,  a  separate  building  used  as  a  granary  and  hog 
house,  which  was  supplied  with  a  caldron  kettle  set  in  a 
furnace ;  a  smaller  building  containing  the  cider  mill  and 
still,  and  two  long  sheds  for  the  shelter  of  the  livestock.” 

Captain  Preston  was  “a  man  of  soldierly  bearing,  dig¬ 
nified  yet  affable  and  hospitable,  who  took  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  of  the 
public  schools.” 

“On  the  8th  of  January  1832,  Captain  Boswell  Pres¬ 
ton  sold  to  Mason  Cleveland  for  $2500.  his  farm,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  lying  partly  in  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  partly  in  Brooklyn,  described  as  the  land  ‘which 
I  now  live  upon  and  which  is  all  I  own  in  said  towns.’ 
He  immediately  began  closing  up  his  business  affairs 
preparatory  to  starting  west  in  search  of  a  new  location 
for  a  home.  Previous  to  this  sale  four  of  his  children 
had  married.  Two  of  the  young  families  had  already 
gone  west,  Alvah  and  his  wife  locating  at  Ann  Arbor 
in  Michigan.  In  June,  1832,  Captain  Preston  and  his 
son  Roswell  Jr.,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Ohio, 
started  on  horseback  for  Michigan.” 

“He  located  a  240-acre  tract  in  the  town  of  Freedom 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Ann  Arbor.  After  building  a 
log  house  he  returned  to  Hampton  for  his  family.  Their 
westward  journey  began  in  May  1833  the  party  consist¬ 
ing  of  Captain  Roswell  Preston  and  wife,  their  sons  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Jacob,  their  daughter  Sabrina  and  their  mar¬ 
ried  daughter  Amanda  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
Lieut.  Edward  Litchfield  and  their  five  small  children; 
twelve  persons  in  all.  During  the  following  year,  1834, 
the  township  of  Freedom  was  named  and  organized  and 
Captain  Preston  was  its  first  Justice  of  the  Peace.” 

“On  the  10th  January  1835,  Captain  Roswell  Preston 
and  his  wife  Mehitable  sold  their  farm  of  320  acres  to 
their  sons  William  and  Jacob,  for  the  sum  of  $1000. 
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retaining  for  themselves  however,  a  life  lease  of  the 
premises.” 

Children : 

761.  Chloe,  b.  19  July  1799;  d.  11  Nov.  1841  at  Waterloo,  Mich.; 

m.  at  Hampton,  Conn.,  19  Nov.  1823,  Nathan  Kendall. 

In  1827  they  moved  to  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  from  there 
in  1836  to  Waterloo,  Mich.  Ch. :  Mary  Ann,  b.  11  Sept. 
1824,  m.  Gilbert  Edwin  States;  Caroline,  b.  1  Nov.  1825, 
d.  unm. ;  Cornelia,  b.  11  Feb.  1827,  m.  George  Peckens, 
res.  Sharon,  Mich.;  Harriet,  b.  21  July  1828,  res.  Mich., 
unm.;  Preston  Nathan,  b.  1  Dec.  1829,  d.  29  June  1848; 
Chavles,  b.  24  Jan.  1835,  res.  Mich.,  unm. 

762.  .4MANDA,  b.  8  Mar.  1801;  d.  20  May  1851,  at  Dexter,  Mich.; 

m.  at  Hampton,  28  Mar.  1821,  Lieut.  Edward  Litchfield ; 
Ch. :  William  Royal,  b.  22  July  1822,  m.  Esther  Cook; 
.Alvah  Preston,  b.  1  Oct.  1824,  m.  Almira  Boyd ;  Olive,  — 
b.  14  July  1826,  m.  William  Dickinson,  res.  Dearborn, 
Mich.;  Mary,  b.  6  May  1828,  m.  Marvin  Caldwell,  res. 
Detroit;  Foster,  b.  18  June  1830,  m.  Lucy  Smith,  res. 
near  Dexter,  Mich.;  Elias,  b.  21  Dec.  1834,  m.  Emaline 
Caldwell,  res.  Jackson,  Mich.;  DeForest  M.,  b.  14  Mar. 
1839,  m.  Emma  Bates,  res.  Dexter,  Mich.  Lieut.  Edward 
Litchfield  emigrated  with  his  family  to  New  York  State 
in  1826,  where  he  was  commissioned  Lieut.  He  moved 
back  to  Conn,  in  1830;  in  1833  he  emigrated  to  Mich¬ 
igan. 

763.  Alvah,  b.  17  Nov.  1802. 

764.  Roswell,  b.  2  Oct.  1804. 

765.  Mary,  b.  6  July  1806;  d.  26  July  1833;  m.  Edmond  Comins 

at  Hampton,  Conn.,  4  Dec.  1826.  They  resided  at  How¬ 
ards  Valley,  five  miles  south  of  Hampton  Hill.  Ch. : 
Ann  Jeannette,  b.  11  May  1830,  res.  (1897)  Pomfret, 
Conn. 

766.  William,  b.  19  Aug.  1808. 

767.  Jacob,  b.  2  May  1810. 

768.  Julia  Ann,  b.  22  Aug.  1812;  d.  21  March  1883;  m.  at 

Freedom,  Mich.,  26  May  1836,  David  C.  Raymond.  Ch. : 
Marvin  Preston,  b.  24  May  1837;  Walden  W.,  b.  27  Oct. 
1840;  Alma  G.,  b.  15  May  1845;  DeWitt  D.,  b.  18  Aug. 
1848;  Elmer  J.,  b.  4  Mar.  1854. 

769.  Sabrina,  b.  8  June  1815;  d.  28  Mar.  1898;  m.  at  Freedom, 

Mich.,  10  Dec.  1840,  Richard  Ayers.  Ch. :  Mary  Jeru- 
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sha,  b.  26  Sept.  1843,  d.  5  Jan.  1862 ;  Alfonzo,  b.  14  Aug. 

1846,  d.  1  Dec.  1846;  William  L.,  b.  14  Nov.  1847.  The 

famil5'  res.  Elbridge,  Mich. 

VI.  367.  Lemuel  Preston  (Abiel,  Jacob,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  boru  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  28  Aug.  1768; 
may  be  the  Lemuel  Preston  who  lived  in  Ludlow,  Vt., 
and  died  14  Oct.  1813  (Pension  Record).  Said  by 
descendants  to  have  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Platts- 
burg  in  the  War  of  1812,  which  took  place  Sept.  11, 
1814;  evidently,  if  he  died  in  battle,  it  was  some  other 
engagement.  * 

In  the  pension  records  at  Washington  is  the  following 
declaration  dated  Feb,  6,  1819  by  Uriel  Hatch,  Judge 
of  Probate,  Windsor,  Vt. :  “that  Abalena  Elijah  &  Asa 
Preston  were  the  legitimate  heirs  of  Lemuel  Preston  late 
of  Ludlow  in  the  District  of  Windsor,  deceased,  late  a 
private  soldier  in  Capt.  R.  B.  Bro4vn’8  company  in  the 
4th  Regt.  U.  S.  Infantry”  and  that  James  Smith  of  Ca¬ 
vendish  in  District  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  has  been  duly 
appointed  and  is  now  guardian  of  all  the  above  named 
minors  heirs  to  above  named  estate.  Same  date,  com¬ 
mission  issued  by  Uriel  C.  Hatch  to  James  Smith  as 
guardian  “unto  Elijah  Preston  of  Baltimore,  and  Asael 
Preston  of  St.  Johnsbury  minors  under  the  age  of  14 
years”  and  one  to  the  same  as  “guardian  unto  Abalena 
Preston  of  Cavendish,  a  minor  over  the  age  of  14  years.” 
Feb.  6,  1819  statement  of  James  Smith,  newly  appointed 
guardian  to  the  3  children  of  Lemuel  Preston  dec’d,  the 
children  all  being  under  16  years  when  their  father  died 
(Oct.  14,  1813)  at  which  time  he  was  a  soldier  in  Capt. 
Brown’s  Company,  4th  Regt.,  U.  S.  Infantry,  having 
enlisted  to  serve  for  and  during  the  war,  on  or  about 
Mch.  1,  1813.  The  guardian  relinquishes  all  claim  to 
bounty  lands  on  behalf  of  heirs  and  requests  5  years’ 
half  pay  pension.  Papers  inclosed  from  War  Department 
regarding  relinquishment  of  claim  to  bounty  lands  in  the 
course  of  which  Lemuel  Preston  is  stated  to  have  enlisted 
in  regular  army  Apr.  3,  1813. 
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Children,  bom  in  Ludlow,  Vt.  (Town  records)  : 

770.  Electa,  b.  20  Apr.  1790. 

771.  William,  b.  19  Dec.  1791. 

772.  Lindon  (Lyndon),  b.  12  Jan.  1794. 

773.  Addison,  b.  16  Oct.  1795. 

774.  Maev,  b.  23  July  1797. 

775.  Edwin,  b.  15  Jan.  1799;  d.  9  May  1815. 

776.  Abilene,  b.  23  May  1801. 

777.  Eujah,  b.  11  July  1805. 

778.  Asahel  Smith,  b.  23  Jan.  1809. 

VI.  375.  Isaac  Pkeston  (Isaac,  Jacob,  Jacob,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Roger),  born  in  Lyme,  X.  H.,  13  April,  1781;  died 
in  Berlin,  Vt.,  12  Jan.  1861;  married  in  Lyme  10  Feb. 
1811  Lucinda,  daughter  of  John  and  Rachel  (Franklin) 
Xelson;  born  there  5  Sept.  1784;  died  in  Berlin,  Vt.,  7 
May  1830 ;  married,  second,  16  Feb.  1831  at  Berlin, 
Vt.,  Martha  Wright ;  born  in  Hanover,  X.  H.,  16  Feb. 
1792. 

Children,  born  in  Ljme: 

779.  Joseph  Fbankun,  b.  23  June  1816;  living  1898,  in  Nor¬ 

wich,  Vt. 

780.  Olive  Nelson,  b.  13  July  1818;  m.  -  Chase;  living  in 

1898  in  West  Berlin,  Vt. 

Olive  Preston  Chase  writes  in  1898 :  ‘‘My  father  came 
to  Berlin,  Vt.,  seventy-seven  years  ago.” 

Isaac  Preston  was  a  farmer. 

VI.  383.  Eliphalet  Prestox  (William,  William, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  7  Apr. 
1764;  died  21  Mar.  1838;  married  in  Windham  25  Jan. 
1787  Chlorinda  (Kennedy)  Spofford,  widow  of  Elisha 

Spofford;  she  died  1833;  married,  second,  widow  - 

Jewell  of  Middlefield. 

Children : 

781.  William,  b.  10  Sept.  1787,  in  Windham. 

782.  Habriet,  b. - ,  in  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. ;  m.  Jared 

Chase. 

783.  Henry,  b.  27  Feb.  1791. 
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784.  Elizabeth,  m.  Levi  Chase. 

785.  Leonard,  d.  1812,  near  Sackett’s  Harbor,  in  the  service. 

786.  Sally,  m.  Isaac  Bishop. 

787.  Isaac  Fitch. 

788.  Clobinda,  m.  Squire  Brown. 

The  following  is  from  “Draper  Silver  Wedding  and 
Genealogy”:  “Eliphalet  Preston,  eldest  child  of  William, 
was  born  in  Conn,  about  the  year  1764.  It  was  during 
his  boyhood  that  the  colonies  revolted  from  the  mother 
country  and  the  ever  memorable  struggle  for  American 
Independence  commenced.  The  boyish  patriotism  which 
the  struggle  inspired  in  his  young  heart  grew  to  a  manly 
valor  and  while  he  was  yet  in  his  teens  he  left  home  and 
friends  and  enlisted  in  his  country’s  service,  when  he  dis¬ 
charged  his  duties  of  a  soldier  for  nearly  three  years  or 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  .  .  .  He  continued  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  England  till  1788  when  he  removed  with 
his  little  family  then  consisting  of  only  his  wife  and  one 
small  child,  to  Watervliet  (now  Rensselaerville),  Albany 
County,  N.  Y. 

“He  was  one  of  those  hardy  farmers  who  was  well 
adapted  by  nature  to  turn  romance  into  reality  and  con¬ 
sequently  after  living  here  barely  three  years  he  pushed 
his  way  with  his  family  into  the  then  far  interior  of  the 
state,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Westford,  Otsego  Co.” 
The  farm  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
ever  since  (1876). 

VI.  394.  Stephen  Preston  (Stephen,  William, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Stanford,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  y.,  16  Feb.  1786;  died  near  Montgomery,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  18  Dec.  1880;  married  23  Nov.  1809  Mary 
Wright;  married,  second,  29  June  1836  Anna  G.  Sanns; 
married,  third,  21  May  1857,  Catherine  Sly. 

Children : 

789.  John  Wright,  b.  20  Aug.  1811. 

790.  Alfred,  b.  26  Aug.  1813. 

791.  Roxanna,  b.  20  Oct.  1816;  d.  22  Sept.  1834. 

792.  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  3  Jan.  1819;  d.  23  Oct.  1842. 
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793.  Stephen  Lewis,  b.  7  Sept.  1822. 

794.  James  Valentine,  b.  28  Apr.  1824 ;  d.  23  July  1872,  unm. 

It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  Stephen  Preston,  whose 
family  is  given  above,  was  son  of  Stephen  Preston,  bom 
in  Windham,  Conn.,  19  Jan.  1749,  but  the  evidence  is 
very  strong  that  he  was.  Tradition  in  the  family  is  that 
the  father  of  Stephen,  born  1786,  was  named  Stephen. 
Stephen  Preston  of  Windham  had  a  child  born  there 
named  Alfred.  Stephen  Preston  of  Montgomery,  N.  Y., 
also  had  a  son  Alfred,  not  a  common  name  in  the  Pres¬ 
ton  family. 

Stephen  Preston  of  Windham,  was  probably  the  Stephen 
who  appears  as  corporal  on  a  list  of  soldiers  of  Capt. 
Dnrkee’s  company  (in  1777),  Conn.  Stephen  Preston  of 
Montgomery,  Y.,  told  members  of  his  family  that  his 
father  was  named  Stephen  and  was  born  in  Conn,  and 
was  a  corporal  in  the  Revolution. 

Stephen  Preston  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  undertaker 
in  the  village  of  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  for  forty-one  years 
and  lived  there  fifty-three  years. 

VI.  399.  Calvin  Preston  (John,  John,  Jacob,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  11  Apr.  1765  (11 
Aug.  Ashford  rec.)  ;  died  in  Deerfield,  N.  Y.,  29  Nov. 
1849;  married  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  Rachel  Rice;  bora  23 
July  1766;  died  Jan.  1858. 

Children : 

795.  Sophia,  b.  13  May  1791;  d.  5  Jan.  1884;  m.  30  Dec.  1810, 

Eli  Watson,  b.  15  May  1789.  Ch. :  William  Rice,  b.  17 
Aug.  1812,  m.  21  Feb.  1844,  Elizabeth  Walbridge;  Emily 
Sophia,  b.  25  Aug.  1814,  d.  15  Apr.  1830;  Marietta,  b.  14 
June  1816,  m.  Samuel  R.  Caldwell,  12  Sept.  1833,  m.  2nd, 
Nathaniel  Dickinson,  16  Oct.  1843;  Eli  Preston,  b.  3  July 
1820,  m.  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  31  Dec.  1845 ;  Charles  Eugene, 
b.  21  Dec.  1824,  m.  Susan  M.  Smith,  17  Sept.  1850.  All 
the  above  children  were  born  at  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

796.  Silas,  b.  16  May  1793. 

797.  Clarissa,  b.  14  Apr.  1795;  m.  Jacob  Forbes. 

798.  Philip,  b.  10  Mar.  1797. 

799.  Calvin,  b.  2  Feb.  1799. 
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800.  Susan,  b.  19  Dec.  1801 ;  m.  Nathan  Goodell,  14  Sept.  1820. 

801.  Polly,  b.  9  Aug.  1803;  d.  9  Oct.  1803. 

802.  Sabrina,  b.  12  Nov.  1804  ;  d.  11  Feb.  1881;  m.  23  Sept.  1833, 

-  Bigelow ;  family  lived  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in 

1895.  Ch. :  1,  Mary,  m.  - Jones;  2.  dau.,  m.  - 

Dillenbeck. 

803.  Cybena,  b.  12  Nov.  1804 ;  d.  19  Feb.  1832 ;  m.  19  Sept.  1826, 

-  Ellinwood;  son  of  J.  T.  Ellinwood,  lived  in 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  in  1895. 

804.  John  Eanselaeb,  b.  18  Feb.  1809. 

Calvin  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  appears  to  have 
moved  to  Xorway,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  1797,  as  in  that  year  Calvin  Preston  of  Xorway, 
X.  Y.,  sold  land  in  Ashford  to  John  Preston,  Jr.,  of  Ash¬ 
ford,  his  brother.  Previously,  in  1789,  John  Preston 
of  Ashford  sold  land  there  to  Calvin  Preston  of  Ashford. 
In  another  deed,  the  same  year,  1789,  John  Preston, 
mentions  wife  Sarah  and  son  Calvin.  It  is  not  known 
when  Calvin  Preston  moved  from  Norway,  N.  Y.,  to 
Deerfield,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  but  he  appears  to  have 
lived  there  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His  grandson, 
John  C.  Preston,  son  of  Philip,  writes,  “Deerfield  was 
settled  in  1797  and  it  is  reported  that  grandfather  came 
here  about  five  years  after.  My  father  lived  on  the  old 
farm  with  grandfather  and  grandmother  and  I  was  bom 
there  during  their  lifetime,  and  I  lived  in  the  house  with 
them  until  I  was  over  twenty  years  of  age.” 

Calvin  Preston  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  although 
his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  printed  rolls  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  men  in  the  Revolution.  He  was,  however,  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  pensioner,  and  the  records  at  the  Pension  Office 
in  Washington  show  that  he  enlisted  at  Ashford,  Conn., 
was  a  private  in  the  Connecticut  militia  for  two  years 
and  was  placed  on  the  pension  roll  in  1833.  John  C. 
Preston  whites,  “I  know  that  my  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  both  had  Revolutionary  pensions.” 

VI.  404.  Deacon  John  Peeston  (John,  John,  Ja¬ 
cob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  12  Jan. 
1776;  died  there  11  Aug.  1831;  married  in  Ashford 
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1795  Persis,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Betsey  (Ingoldsby) 
Works;  born  12  Oct.  1772;  died  23  Mar.  1850.  They 
are  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Westford  Church. 

Children,  born  in  Ashford : 

805.  Math-da,  b.  8  Sept.  1796;  d.  in  Maine,  1860;  m.  David 

Additon. 

806.  Silas,  b.  28  Feb.  1798. 

807.  James  Harvey,  b.  26  Sept.  1799. 

808.  Betsey,  b.  23  Xov.  1801 ;  d.  17  Mar.  1884 ;  m.  Zwingliiis  Bul¬ 

lard,  14  Nov.  1824;  settled  in  Eastford,  Conn.  Ch. :  John. 

809.  Pamelia,  b.  16  Nov.  1803 ;  m.  Augustus  Corbin,  of  Union, 

Conn.,  b.  28  Sept.  1801,  d.  20  Aug.  1689 ;  settled  in  Will- 
ington;  d.  at  home  of  her  daughter  Clara,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.  5  children. 

810.  Adaline,  b.  20  Dec.  1805;  d.  16  Apr.  1850,  in  Eastford; 

m.  John  B.  Adams. 

811.  Sarah,  b.  22  Sept.  1807;  d.  4  Nov.  1837;  m.  Bartholomew 

Potter  and  had  ch.  Sarah,  Lemira. 

812.  John  Henry,  b.  14  Oct.  1810. 

813.  Lemira,  b.  14  Oct.  1810;  d.  31  Oct.  1836;  m.  Rev.  Elisha 

Slierman  of  Eastford,  Conn.,  a  Methodist  minister. 

814.  Philander,  b.  16  June  1813;  d.  16  Mar.  1814. 

815.  Lavra,  b.  17  Feb.  1815;  m.  George  Adams  of  Eastford, 

Conn.,  living  (1896)  121  Cranston  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  living  except  oldest 
son  IVilliam,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Civil  War. 

Deacon  John  Preston  lived  on  the  old  Preston  place 
in  Ashford  which  had  been  owned  by  his  father,  Sergeant 
John,  and  grandfather  John  Preston,  and  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  the  home  of  his  son  Silas  Preston.  Dea.  John 
Preston  built  the  house  now  standing,  and  the  cellar  of 
the  old  house  still  shows  not  far  distant. 

VI.  405.  Dr.  Amariah  Preston  (Amariah,  John, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  5  Feb. 
1758;  died  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  29  Oct.  1853;  married 
28  Oct.  1790  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  and  Ruhamah 
Reed  of  Bedford,  Mass.;  born  8  July  17G9;  died  8  Feb. 
1795 ;  married,  second,  Ruhamah,  daughter  of  John  and 
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Rebecca  Lane  (Ruhamah,  Town  rec.)  ;  she  died  2  Oct. 
1826  aged  51  years  (Rec.  of  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns). 

Children : 

816.  Mabsh^ua.,  b.  5  June  1792. 

817.  Hannah,  b.  8  Jan.  1795;  d.  8  Aug.  1810. 

819.  Amariah,  b.  21  June  1798;  d.  22  Mar.  1831,  in  N.  Y, 

820.  Ezekiel  Warren,  b.  8  July  1800;  d.  7  Sept.  1800. 

821.  Ezekiel  Warren,  b.  24  Dec.  1802;  res.  New  York  State. 

822.  llEBVEY  Newton,  b.  21  June  1806;  d.  14  July  1837;  a  phy¬ 

sician. 

823.  Lovice  Matilda,  b.  19  Feb.  1809;  d.  18  June  1843. 

Amariah  Preston  was  a  physician  and  lived  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

He  served  in  the  Revolution.  He  appears  on  a  return 
dated  Sept.  16,  1777  of  men  mustered  in  Bristol  Co., 
Mass.;  Col.  Henry  Jackson’s  regiment;  age  19;  stature, 
5  ft.,  8  in. ;  residence,  Highton ;  also  on  a  return  of 
Major’s  company,  Col.  H.  Jackson’s  regt. ;  enlisted  Sept. 
8,  1777,  for  three  years;  service  tiveuty-seven  months, 
twenty-three  days;  camp  at  Providence. 

The  “History  of  Lexington”,  Mass.,  says  of  him:  “Mr. 
Preston  had  an  eventful  life.  His  mother  dying  when 
he  was  about  two  years  old  he  was  ‘put  out’  as  the  term 
was,  and  after  living  in  Uxbridge  and  Ashford,  Conn., 
he  went  to  Highton,  Mass.,  to  learn  a  trade.  In  1777  he 
entered  the  Continental  Army  and  served  three  years. 
In  1785  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  Bedford  where  he  practiced  forty-five 
years.  His  wife  dying  and  he  being  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age  and  not  affluent  in  his  circumstances,  he  left  Bed¬ 
ford  to  reside  with  his  son  Hen’ey  X.  Preston  then  prac¬ 
tising  medicine  in  Phunouth.  His  son  dying  soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  entered  immediately  upon  his  practice  and 
though  advanced  in  life  he  retrieved  his  fortune  by  con¬ 
tinuing  in  practice  till  he  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  then  left  Plymouth  to  reside  with  his  son  Marshall 
at  Billerica.  Soon  after  this,  his  son  removed  to  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  the  old  gentleman  came  with  him  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  Oct.  29,  1853,  aged 
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ninety-five  years,  eight  months  and  twenty-four  days.  He 
retained  his  faculties  both  bodily  and  mental  to  the  last, 
and  his  whole  life  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance. 

VI.  408.  Col.  Ezekiel  Peestox  (Amariah,  John, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  10  Mar. 
1765;  died  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  27  July  1827;  married, 
Aprils  1789,  Mercy  Taft;  born  28  Sept.  1770;  died  in 
East  Douglas,  Mass.,  1  Aug.  1848.  They  had  no  children. 

Col.  Ezekiel  Preston  lived  in  Douglas,  Mass.,  and  was 
a  miller  and  farmer.  The  “History  of  Douglass”  says 
of  him,  “He  was  an  honest,  upright,  straight-forward 
man  of  genuine  business  ability.  He  was  square  in  all 
his  dealings  and  was  possessed  also  of  much  executive 
talent,  together  with  many  singularly  excentric  traits.” 
Col.  Preston  went  on  a  trip  West  in  1827  and  never 
returned.  The  family  were  never  able  to  learn  anything 
about  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  His  watch  was 
returned  to  his  wife  in  Douglas. 

VI.  410.  Gexesal  Otis  Peestox  (Amariah,  John, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  22  Oct. 
1772 ;  died  Apr.  1836,  in  Roxbury,  Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y. ; 
married  in  Douglas,  Mass.,  23  July  1797,  Dorotha  Knapp 
(“both  of  Douglas,”  Town  rec.  Descendants  say  she  was 
of  Woodstock,  Conn.)  ;  born  24  Jan.  1777 ;  died  in  Rox¬ 
bury,  K.  Y.,  24  Jan.  1828;  married,  second,  1830  Betsey 
Adams. 

Children : 

824.  Liberty,  b.  13  Jan.  1798,  in  Woodstock,  Conn. 

825.  Harriet,  b.  8  Aug.  1804,  in  Roxbury,  N.  Y. ;  d.  in  Pratts- 

ville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  28  April  1868 ;  m.  27  Dec.  1821, 
Edward  A.  More*  of  Roxbury,  b.  7  Apr.  1801,  d.  27  May 
1858.  Ch. :  Robert  Preston,  b.  11  Nov.  1822 ;  Maria  Lara¬ 
way,  b.  17  Aug.  1824 ;  Ezekiel  Preston,  b.  27  Mar.  1827 ; 
Dolly  Lovica,  b.  16  Apr.  1829;  Otis  Preston,  b.  6  Dec. 
1837,  m.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Noble. 

826.  Ezekiel,  b.  6  Jan.  1808. 


*  See  More  Genealogy. 
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Otis  Preston  went  to  Roxbury,  X.  Y.,  as  a  pioneer, 
cleared  some  wild  land  and  built  a  log  cabin.  He  carried 
on  farming,  a  trip  hammer  shop  and  manufactured  furni¬ 
ture.  He  built  the  first  church.  He  was  the  first  post¬ 
master  and  held  the  office  twenty-six  years.  He  was 
interested  in  military  affairs,  and  was  commissioned  a 
Major  General  of  the  Xew  York  militia.  The  records  of 
War  Department,  Adjutant-General’s  Office,  Washington, 
show  that  Otis  Preston  of  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  served  as 
Major  in  Farrington’s  Regiment  of  the  Xew  York  militia 
in  the  War  of  1812  from  Sept.  8  to  Dec.  12,  1814.  The 
following  obituary  was  published  at  the  time  of  his  death : 

‘‘At  Roxbury  in  this  county  on  the  17th.  ult.  Major 
General  Otis  Preston  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age  after 
a  well-spent  life  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  happy  immor¬ 
tality  through  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer.  About  35 
years  ago  he  came  to  Roxbury  to  reside  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death.  General  Preston  was  no  ordi¬ 
nary  man.  Without  any  aid  but  the  force  of  a  vigorous 
mind,  personal  industry  and  a  reputation  acquired  by  a 
faithful  discharge  of  the  various  duties  of  life  he  justly 
acquired  and  maintained  the  high  standing  with  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  county.  He  filled  many  stations,  both  civil 
and  military,  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  public.  From  a  subaltern  he  rose  succes¬ 
sively  to  the  command  of  a  division.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  judge  of  our  County  Courts,  but  recently  resigned 
his  seat  on  the  bench  when  feeling  the  infirmities  inci¬ 
dent  to  age  coming  on  him.  He  was  plain  and  unassum¬ 
ing  in  his  demeanor.” 

VI.  413.  Warren  Preston  (Amariah,  John,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  21  Dec.  1782; 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1  July  1861 ;  married  in  Medford, 
Mass.,  1  Sept.  1814,  !Mary  R.,  daughter  of  Converse  and 
Susannah  (Rand)  Francis;  born  29  May  1793  in  Med¬ 
ford  or  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  died  Bangor,  Maine,  21  Sept. 
1847. 


{To  he  continued) 


